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THINK ONE PERSON CAN CHANGE THE WORLD? 


at what 13,000 people can do for Oberlin students 


Educational community 29 years of experience teaching and Folding canvas seat: $23.50 
programs: $1,000 each, mentoring Oberlin students: invaluable Average financial aid award for student 
free to the community Work of art for permanent collection: $5,000 - $150,000 demonstrating need: $22,168 


Mise ve x memeeyme tO see things in anew way? The Allen Memorial Art Museum serves as 


a unique classroom for students in many disciplines, from biology and math to literature and 
languages. More than 11,000 original works of art, which span every culture and historical 
period, engage viewers in ways that books and reproductions cannot. Just as art influences 


history, history influences art; it’s a connection continually reinforced by the museum 


through exhibits, tours, lectures, and the student art rental program. 


Your support allows the museum to buy exhibition materials and books, train student docents 


and sponsor programs for the community. Thanks to gifts like yours, Oberlin remains a place 
c ) ’ s (3 


where living with art can change the way people see the world. 


Lvery gift can make a difference—including yours. 


a 50 West Lorain Street, Oberlin, 407 
“4 an enone aoa in, OH 44074 


FLUIND Toll-free in the United States: (800) 693-3167 


E-mail: oberlin.fund@oberlin.edu 


Make your gift online: www. oberlin.edu/oberlinfund 
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While the majority of Americans believe the arts are vital to providing a well-rounded edu- 
cation for children, paying for them is often a struggle. Meet some Oberlin-educated music 
teachers whose programs are thriving nonetheless, plus others who are taking unusual 
steps to keep kids singing. / by Heidi Waleson 


16 Oberlin Invents 


Since the late 1800s, the work of Oberlin’s scientist-inventors has revolutionized fields ranging 
from heart surgery to crop science. / by Doug McInnis '70 


22 To Better Understand the World 


The United States is squandering one of history's great moments, says veteran foreign policy- 
maker Richard Haass ’73, author of the new book 7he Opportunity. The stage is set for the 
binding together of countries with a common purpose. / by Michael Doyle ’78 


26 Polls are Open: Vote for Alumni-Elected Trustee 


Scott Bennett 60 and Diane Yu ’73 are this year’s candidates for alumni-elected trustee. 
Read about them here before casting your vote. 


On the Cover: Alexis Rainbow '82 poses with students and Oberlin-educated teachers at the 
Arts Academy of Lorain, a K-8 grade charter school. Photo by Mike Wilkes. 
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INSIDE OBERLIN 


When September Comes 


WHEN SEPTEMBER COMES, | RETURN TO OBERLIN. Not for 
classes, like during my student days, but for Alumni 
Council Weekend, where 200 other alumni volun- 
teers and | rediscover campus and learn how we can 
better support Oberlin’s mission of fostering social 
engagement and academic and artistic excellence 

among a new generation of students. 
Being actively involved with our Alumni Associa- 
tion for the past decade has been a great deal of fun and 
has allowed me to know and work with some fantastic Oberlin alumni. This year 
was especially important; at the end of the weekend it was my honor and privilege 
to assume the presidency of the Alumni Association. Special thanks to my friend 
and predecessor Leanne Cupp Wagner '76, who did a magnificent job during 
her term and who will continue to serve on the Executive Board for the next year. 

The costs associated with providing an Oberlin education are great, but the 
College continues to attract exceptional students. With the support of a strong 
faculty, our students consistently do wonderful things. During Council Weekend 
we experienced a fabulous performance by the Jasper Quartet, an extraordinary 
student string ensemble featuring J. Freivogel and Evan Few on violin, Sam 
Quintal on viola, and Rachel Henderson on cello. President Nancy Dye is work- 
ing on taking this group to Iran, where they will be outstanding goodwill 
ambassadors for Oberlin and our country. 

Council Weekend also featured a panel discussion with four alumni-elected 
trustees: Karen Florini 79, Michael Lythcott 70, Bob Frascino 74, and Danette 
DiBiasio Wineberg '68. The event focused attention on an important right that 
Oberlin alumni have enjoyed since 1878, namely, that six of the 30 seats on 
the Board of Trustees are filled through direct election by alumni. Information on 
this year’s candidates appears on page 26. I urge you to vote and thereby par- 
ticipate in this aspect of College governance. 

We always hear reports from the admissions office during Council Weekend. 
While this years entering class is exceptionally strong, we have lost some ground 
in our enrollment of students of color—black, Asian, and Latino. The College’s 
commitment to diversity remains strong, but we face an increasingly competi- 
tive environment with other elite colleges and universities in attracting and 
enrolling talented students of color. Identifying and recruiting such students is 
one way alumni can help Oberlin. 

Economics is also a major factor, since the charged cost of an Oberlin educa- 
tion is beyond the means of many families. We need to raise the percentage of 
alumni who financially support Oberlin to ensure that our financial aid program 
is meeting student need. Maintaining our historic access and excellence requires 
sustained financial support from all alumni and friends of this institution. 

The stories that appear on the pages of this magazine and on Oberlin’s web- 
site routinely highlight the incredible things that Oberlin students, alumni, and 
faculty are doing in many fields of human endeavor. These stories make the 
case for Oberlin today, tomorrow, and into the future. 

Wonderful things continue to | 


Wo | lappen in Oberlin, and each September my 
pride in being an alumnus is renewed. 


WENDELL P. RUSSELL, JR. '71 
President, Alumni Association 
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Oberlin Alumni Magazine welcomes mail from readers. Please address your comments to Oberlin Alumni Magazine, 145 W. Lorain St., Oberlin, OH 44074-1089, e-mail: alum.mag@oberlin.edu, 
P: 440.775.8182, F: 440.775.6575. The editor reserves the right to edit for clarity and space. Additional letters may appear on OAM’s web site at www.oberlin.edu/oam. 


e THE PhD PATH 
Jim Lawless’ article about why so many Oberlin 
students commit to a life of the mind is one 
of the most important ever published in the 
alumni magazine. It speaks to the power of 
the Oberlin ethos and that hard-to-articulate 
quality that differentiates, and has always 
differentiated, Oberlin from its peers. The 
article concentrated on the most recent num- 
bers of Oberlin PhDs, from 1994 to 2003. 
But it also could have looked at the accumu- 
lated results from 1922: Oberlin has always 
been among the top producers of PhDs in the 
United States, and not only among liberal 
arts colleges. In addition to the explanations 
suggested in your article, | would offer two 
more: |) Oberlin’s high-quality faculty has 
always done a good job acculturating each 
new generation into understanding the value 
of discovery and knowledge creation. 2) 
Unlike nearly all universities and colleges in 
the U.S., Oberlin is a “seven-day” institution 
of learning. Other than Swarthmore, Reed, 
Grinnell, and Cal Tech, most colleges and 
universities in which | have worked and 
taught are four- and five-day places. Parties 
begin Thursday evening and end Monday 
morning. At Oberlin, fortunately, the library 
has always been the place to be and be seen. 
Robert |. Rotberg ’55 
Cambridge, Mass. 


| too, am following the Oberlin path to a PhD. 
Compared to those profiled in the story, I'ma 
slow learner (class of 1974). But now at least 
| have a fresh answer for those who ask me 
why I returned to school in my 50s. The love 
of learning fostered at Oberlin has never dis- 
sipated. I guess it’s in my DNA. 
Elizabeth Taylor Quilliam '74 
East Lansing, Mich. 


| was interested in the article touting the gross 
number of Oberlin graduates attaining PhDs 
over 10 years. An impressive result! Yet, such 
statistics can be misleading. The size of a 
school obviously can have a bearing on the 
number of PhDs produced. A more appropri- 
ate and fairer measure might be the number 
of PhDs produced per 1,000 graduates. | 
have no idea how Oberlin would rank on this 


4 @ | have a fresh answer for those who ask why | returned 


to school in my 50s. The love of learning fostered at Oberlin has never dissipated. 9 9 


basis. But if Wesleyan has half as many grad- 

uates as Oberlin, it would rank higher. 

Someone might want to check this out before 
we claim bragging rights! 

Jim Compere 5/7 

Traverse City, Mich. 


Estimating the percentages Is tricky, which is why — 


the national reports opt not to do so. Determining 
the percentage of graduates from any time 
period who earned doctoral 
degrees from each 
school would require 
applying a time lag 
representing the medi- 
an time taken from 
bachelor’s degree to PhD 
—about 10 years. In terms 
of sheer numbers, there are 
more PhDs in the world with 
Oberlin degrees than those 
from other 4-year colleges. 
Also, as the story states, we 
opted not to dwell on numbers, 
but more on the academic climate 
at Oberlin that encourages advanced learning. 


e AN ULTIMATE GIFT FOR SOLDIERS 
As someone who has actively opposed the war, 
| was incredibly moved to read about the gift 
of frisbees sent overseas and the response it 
generated. The Flying Horsecows'’ gift, in its 
size and simplicity, brought to mind something 
Margaret Mead once said: “Never doubt that 
a small group of thoughtful, committed peo- 
ple can change the world. Indeed, it is the 
only thing that ever has.” That quote reminds 
me of a certain college poster | saw in high 
school: “Think one person can change the 
world? So do we.” Happily, I still believe that. 
Katie McCall '96 
Oakland, Calif. 


e REMEMBERING ANDY WOOLF 
The summer issue brought news that Andy 


Woolf °67 died. He was my hero at Oberlin; 


he was a brilliant student in Andy Hoover's 
modern poetry class, and he hosted a live 
open-mic night every Friday on WOBC for 
folk musicians who had few other places to 
perform. Andy formed a jug band, which was 
among the reasons I got serious about play- 
ing washtub bass in the 1970s. He wrote a 
song for the band, to the tune of a Western 
song called Abilene, that became the 
Oberlin anthem for the era. (Warning: 
Turn off your sexism alarms. This was 
written five years before the word 
was invented, and Andy was not a 
sexist.) “With section autonomy, the 
faculty warns, There won't be any 
women sleeping in their dorms. 
They'll all be up on the north end 
of campus, In Oberlene, m) 
Oberlene. 
Oberlene, Oberlene, where 
the girls are pure and clean. 
Yeah, they're peachy keen in 
Oberlene, my Oberlene. 

Those wise restraints that make men free, 
Those wise restraints sure aint for me, I cant 
wait to get out, Of Oberlene, my Oberlene.” 

Thanks also for Anne Trubek’s commen- 
tary on the SAT essay. The test sounded like 
a good idea when I first heard about it but is 
really a scandal for reasons she expresses. 
Her ideas need to spread beyond Oberlin 
graduates and English teachers. 

Ken Braiterman ‘69 
Concord, N.H. 
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Correction: Stuart Christie '89 pointed out that 
Mike Heithaus '95 (Paths of Knowledge) did not 
receive his PhD from “an institution named after 


the fictional, latte-swilling, television character 


spun off from the sit-com, Cheers, but rather 


from Simon Fraser University, an elite institution 


in Vancouver.” The same story also incorrecth 
identified Tariq al-Jamil '95 as a Kansas native. 
Growing up, he actually lived in several places, 


including Kansas City, Mo. 
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Obies Hasten to Provide Aid 
to Hurricane Victims 


by Catherine Gabe 


Photos by Roger Mastroianni 


The Oberlin Chamber Orchestra took part in a Katrina benefit concert hosted by the 


Conservatory in October. 


hen Hurricane Katrina slammed into 

the Gulf Coast the weekend before 
classes began, Obies not only took 
notice, they began organizing relief efforts. 
President Nancy Dye quickly initiated a 
campus-wide fundraising effort for storm- 
devastated Dillard University, a historical- 
ly black college in New Orleans to which 
Oberlin has longtime ties. Three early grad- 
uates of Oberlin, all abolitionists, helped raise 
funds to establish the precursor to Dillard, 
Straight University, in 1869. “We are very 
vlad to be able to carry on in their tradition, 
to rebuild this historic university,” says Dye. 
Buildings at Dillard were submerged in 

as much as 10 feet of water, and several 
dorms were destroyed by fires. Stately elms 
that graced the campus, which is listed on 
the National Register of Historic Places, 


were swept away 


Dye has a personal connection to the 
school through her longstanding friendship 
with former Dillard president Michael 
Lomax, currently president of the United 
Negro College Fund. More than $75,000 
raised by 650-plus members of the College 
community is being routed to Dillard 
through the United Negro College Fund. 

Oberlin’s effort will continue for some 
time. Dye is planning a joint fundraising 
project next spring with Johnnetta Cole 
‘57, president of Bennett College in North 
Carolina. The Oberlin College Library has 
offered assistance to Dillard's library, whose 
collection of about 100,000 volumes was 
threatened first by water and now by the 
resulting mold and muck. 

“Dillard is a remarkable school, and it 
would be a crime if it never full regained 


its glory,” says sophomore Udoka Chima 


who spent time at the school and orga- 
nized a hip-hop concert to raise funds. 

Obies are also reaching out to help in 
other ways. OCOPE, the College's clerical 
union, held a campus-wide bake sale and 
collected $2,235 for the American Red 
Cross. Sophomore Kate Mooney, a New 
Orleans native, organized a New Orleans’ 
brass band performance in Wilder's ‘Sco. 
Directing the band was junior jazz studies 
major Theodore Croker, a trumpet player 
and grandson of the famous New Orleans 
trumpeter Doc Cheatum. The event raised 
$900 for the American Red Cross. 

“T wanted to do something for my city 
that would honor the culture and the music,” 
says Mooney, whose family home was under 
nine feet of water. “I have strong memories 
of New Orleans’ brass bands; it’s a great 
tradition.” 

Another benefit concert was held by the 
Conservatory, which hosted an evening of 
classical music and New Orleans jazz in 
Finney Chapel. Featuring the Oberlin 
Chamber Orchestra, the Oberlin Musical 
Union, and the Oberlin Jazz Septet, the 
concert was broadcast live on Cleveland's 
classical music radio station and website. 
An estimated $3,000 was raised at the door 


for the American Red Cross; the agency 


also reported a large spike in web and 
phone donations during the broadcast. 

A campus-wide fast, held Oct. 13, was 
organized by student organizations with help 
from the Office of Chaplains. The date 


coincided with Yom Kippur and Ramadan. 
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When School Is Out, 
Learning’s Still in Session 


by Kehan DeSousa '09 


berlin may not have a summer term, 
but that certainly doesn’t mean learn- 
Ing on Campus Comes to a stop. 

This summer, some 30 faculty-student 
research teams worked on projects with 
topics as varied as African American life in 
western Kentucky and coral reef commu- 
nities in the Dominican Republic. The 
research was funded by a variety of fellow- 
ships, including 27 Mellon and McNair 
grants, as W ell as grants from the Scholars 
and Artists Fund and Oberlin College. 


iy are : er Summer collaborations between faculty 
Oberlin Jazz Septet members Allie Bosso '06, Theo Crocker '07, and Johnny Butler ‘06 - Roa 
members and students are mutually bene- 


Campus Dining Services donated the money 


saved through the unused meals—which a ay 
(he Alumni Association welcomed Danielle Young in 


September as the new assistant director of alumni events 
and electronic communications. With a degree in English 
from Colorado State University, she went on to hold posi- 
tions in alumni relations and professional development at 
Pennsylvania State University’s College of Education and 
School of Forest Resources. 
“Having bridged campus and alumni constituencies 
with great success throughout her years at Penn State, Danielle will be a fine 


Rabbi Shimon Brand estimated could total 
several thousand dollars—to the American 


John Seyfried 


Friends Service Committee for hurricane 
relief. 

Finally, one student felt compelled to 
take a personal and direct role in hurricane 
relief. Within days of the storm, senior his- 
tory major Arthur Richards took a leave of 


absence and rented a 16-foot truck with asset to our team as we seek to support more educational programming and bol- 
friend Tyler Norman. By late September, ster our alumni website,” says Alumni Association Executive Director Laura 
they had raised more than $2,000. Several Gobbi ’91. : 

co-ops donated nearly 3,000 pounds of “Tam extremely honored to be at Oberlin,” Young says. “I look forward to 
food, Richards says. The pair headed to working for the Alumni Association and with the many dedicated alumni who 
Baton Rouge to work with Food not Bombs, serve their alma mater.” 


a national, all-volunteer group. Danielle can be reached at Danielle. Young@oberlin.edu. 

For updates on hurricane relief efforts 
and to read posts from alumni in the 
affected areas, visit www.oberlin.edu. Delta Lodge Director of Athletics Vin Lananna 
accepted a position in July as associate athletics 
director/director of track and field and cross country 
at the University of Oregon. Serving as interim direc- 
tor is Joe Karlgaard, formerly the assistant director of 
athletics for external affairs and media relations. 


More information will appear in the winter 
issue of OAM. ATS 


To contribute to Dillard University 
Hurricane Relief, send a check made out to 
Oberlin College to the Office of Develop- 
ment, 50 W. Lorain St., Oberlin, OH 
44074. Please write United Negro College 
Fund/Hurricane Relief Fund on the memo 
line. Your donation will he credited also as a 


gift to Oberlin. 


Rebecca Lammons '06 


Lananna, who was assistant head coach for Team 
USA's middle-distance and distance runners in the 
2004 Olympics, will remain involved with Oberlin 


as a special assistant to the president for athletics. 


Fp 2005 > 
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ficial; faculty members working on research 
rely on the help of talented undergradu- 
ates. For students, the collaborations can 
open minds to new knowledge and eyes to 
new career choices. 

“Being a research assistant probably 
drove me in the direction I'm going now,” 
says senior Katie Weinberger. The biology 
and environmental studies major devised 
her honors project after spending a sum- 


mer working with Associate Professor of 


Environmental Studies John Petersen. With 
her research assistantship—funded_ by 
grants from the EPA and the Department 
of Natural Resources—she and Petersen 
focused on determining which of several 
methods of planting and cultivation works 
best in wetlands-restoration projects. 

For her honors project, Weinberger will 
use the data from the ongoing wetlands 
study to map the spatial patterns of vege- 
tation. She plans to pursue a graduate 
degree in ecology. 


What ts your perspective? 
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Oberlin College Office of Gift Planning 
50 West Lorain Street, Oberlin, OH 44074 
Telephone: 440.775.6599 


Emily Magorian '08 studied the protein 
CA-125 with Rebecca Wheelan. 


For the past two years, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Anthropology Linda Grimm and 
several student assistants and volunteers 
have been undertaking a different but 
equally ambitious project. In 2003, at the 
urging of students in her museum anthro- 
pology class, Grimm and some student 
volunteers spent the summer cataloguing 
artifacts in a long-forgotten ethnographic 
collection gathered throughout the 19th 


Toll-free in the United States: 800.693.3167 ext. 3 


email: gift.planning@oberlin.edu 


www.oberlin.edu/giftplanning 
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century by several missionary alumni. 

“The project wouldn't have happened 
without the students,” says Grimm. This 
summer, Grimm, Erin Allen '05, and 
Kathy McCardwell ‘06 photographed and 
classified the estimated 16,000 objects; 
they hope to complete the digital archive 
by January. The ultimate goal is to make 
the archive available online, especially to 
scholars in locations where the artifacts 
were collected, including Mozambique 
and the Shansi province of China. 

With the help of four student assis- 
tants, Assistant Professor of Biochemistry 
Rebecca Whelan focused this summer on 
finding ways to detect the protein CA-125 
in blood. In many women who have ovari- 
an cancer, levels of this protein become 
elevated. “I treated them like beginning 
graduate students, giving them a great 
amount of autonomy and responsibility,” 
says Whelan. “They all rose to the chal- 
lenge beautifully.” ats 


If fond memories of Oberlin have 
you thinking about how to help 
future generations of students. 
please contact the Office of Gift 
Planning. We will work with you 
to identify ways of investing in 
Oberlin’s future while generating 


a lifetime income for yourself 


or a loved one. We offer income- 
generating gift vehicles such as 
charitable gift annuities, charita- 
ble trusts. and pooled income 
funds. We also can assist you in 
making estate provisions for the 


Oberlin of tomorrow. 
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Yvonne Gay Fowler 


Reaching for the Stars 


by Yvonne Gay Fowler 


46@@™he happiest years of Francis’ life 
were spent at Oberlin,” says Renie 
Rideout Federighi ‘54, glancing at 
her daughter, Carol. “But I don’t think he 
would have enjoyed being at the center of 
all of this attention.” 

Francis Federighi ‘53 was the quiet type. 
He and Renie met as students, where, fol- 
lowing bridge games in the dining hall, Renie 
would hold Francis’ coat; in return, he'd 
pay her a penny. “He had an offbeat sense 
of humor,” she laughs. 

The two were married, and after a suc- 
cessful career as a theoretical physicist 
with the Knolls Atomic Power Laboratory, 
Francis began teaching computer science at 
the State University of New York at Albany 
and at Union College, where he served as 
the first full professor of the discipline. 

Francis spent hours advising his stu- 
dents and often welcomed them them into 
his home. Francis died in 1997, but his 
bond with college students remains strong. 
While raising money for her 50th reunion 
class last year, Renie asked about ways of 
memorializing her husband while at the 
same time making a gift to Oberlin. 

A strategy soon took shape: by setting up 
a life insurance policy that named Oberlin 
as the owner and beneficiary and a gift annu- 
ity that generates income to pay insurance 
premiums and support the current-use 


onie Rideout Federighi '54 and daughter 


Carol Federighi 
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Dan Stinebring’s team at the Arecibo 


Observatory in Puerto Rico 


needs of the College, Renie created the 
Francis D. Federighi, PhD °53 Professor- 
ship in Natural Science. It was one of the 
College's more complicated gifts. “I’m glad 
we were able to pull it off,” she says. 

Named to the professorship last April 
was Dan Stinebring, professor of physics 
and astronomy, whose students will bene- 
fit from the Federighi gift. The professor- 
ships accompanying stipend, along with 
an ongoing grant from National Science 
Foundation, will allow Stinebring to con- 
tinue studying pulsar signals in places 
such as Puerto Rico and Australia. 

“Support like Mrs. Federighi’s provides 
hew opportunities for students; it’s en- 
couragement to keep doing good work,” 
Stinebring says. He and three students 
spent two weeks at the National Astro- 
nomy and lonosphere Center in Arecibo, 
Puerto Rico, last winter term, operating 
the observatory’s large telescope and ana- 
lyzing how radio waves were deflected by 
gas and dust between the solar system and 
certain pulsars. 


“People who do this kind of research are 


just like me,” says senior Margaret Putney, 


full of enthusiasm for her studies in astro- 
physics. “I got lots of encouragement from 
the people working at the observatory and 


those who were visiting. 


Senior Max Rudolph, following a win- 
ter-term trip to San Diego to present a 
poster at an American Astronomical 
Society meeting with Stinebring, dropped 
his second degree in music to concentrate 
more heavily on physics. “Mr. Stinebring is 
brilliant,” he says. “His passion for research 
is contagious.” ATS 


Strategic Planning Process 
Makes Strides 


Oberlin’s newly adopted Strategic Plan 
moved into a new phase this semester 
with the creation of six working groups 
charged with suggesting strategies for 
implementing the plan’s main goals. 

Two of the committees, Curricular 
Pathways and Curricular Support, are 
focused on adapting and revitalizing 
Oberlin’s curriculum. Four other commit- 
tees will concentrate on the remaining 
goals: support and build the faculty, 
build campus community, internation- 
alize Oberlin, and move toward environ- 
mental sustainability. Composed of 
faculty, staff, and in many cases, stu- 
dents, the groups hope to present final 
recommendations to the College over 
the next few semesters. 

“The Strategic Plan itself provides an 
outline and a direction for the future, but 
not the details,” says Provost Al McKay. 
“These committees are charged with 
developing proposals that will be pre- 
sented to the regular governance struc- 
tures on campus to be implemented.” 

Alumni were mailed a copy of the 
Strategic Plan last spring, and members 
of the Alumni Council’s Executive Board 
are now meeting with McKay to discuss 
ways of communicating with alumni as 
the implementation phase moves forward. 

For the full text of the plan, visit 
www.oberlin.edu/oam. 
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This beautiful watercolor 


by local artist Gary Stretar 
features four local landmark 
buildings: Peters Hall, the 
New Union Center for the 
Artsy First Church, and 
the Allen Art Museum. 


This is a limited edition of 250 
signed and numbered prints. 
Visit our office or our web site 
for more information. 


All proceeds will be used to 
support Oberlin community 
building evenis. 


$100 matted (16”x20”) 
$75 non-matted 
Domestic shipping for $15 


OBERLIN AREA 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
20 East College St., Oberlin, OH 44074 
440-774-6262 Fax: 440-775-2423 
oberlinchamber@oberlin.net 


www.oberlin.org 


New Student Housing, 
Oberlin Style 


by Catherine Gabe 
t's been 40 years since new student 
housing was built on Oberlin’s campus. 


That's none too soon for junior Shannon 


Davis, who peeked through the windows of 


her new house in the Union Street Housing 
complex the night before she moved in. “It's 
so cool. Look at all the furniture!” 

Junior Laura Dodd, one of Davis’ house- 
mates, grinned: “One of these bedrooms is 
the size of my entire living quarters before. 
This will probably be the nicest apartment 
I'll be living in for a long time.” 

The pair was among dozens of upper- 
class students who elected to live in the 1] 
new townhouse-style buildings erected just 
north of Langston Hall. Each house has 
three furnished suites wih a common living 
space, kitchen, spacious bathroom, and 
bedrooms for each of four students. The 
apartments include the latest electronic 
features and wireless Internet access. 

Designed by Joseph Ferut & Associates 
of nearby Elyria, the complex embraces 
three different building styles, each with 
wood frame structures and_ traditional 
porches and balconies. The result is a dis- 
tinctive, neighborhood feeling. 

Union Street Housing works well with 
the College's new Strategic Plan and the 


new mission of the Office of Residential 
Education and Dining Service, says Direc- 
tor Molly Tyson. “The goal is to allow for 
a more intentional building of community 
across campus and to allow upperclass 
students to further develop habits of citi- 
zenship and civility in a more independent 
living situation,” she says. “The complex cre- 
ates a village community atmosphere with 
fewer student staff members and more 
personal responsibility.” 

“It’s huge, it’s clean, and it’s brand new,’ 
announced junior Alanna MacCord the 
day she moved in. “It’s really exciting to be 
the first person in a brand new building.” 

Even the parents were in awe. “This is 
too much luxury for a student,” said Mohsen 
Ghanbari, whose daughter Yasamin is a 
junior. “You walk in here and it makes you 
feel young again. It gives you everything 
you need to do well.” ATs 
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New Year's Celebration in Istanbul december 26, 2005-January 3, 2006 


Escorted by Guneli Gun Hershiser, author and former Oberlin faculty member 


Come celebrate New Year's 2006 with friends amongst the rich his- 
tory and magical beauty of Istanbul! As we explore the churches, 
palaces, bazaars, and museums of this city that has long served as a 
bridge linking Europe and Asia, we will gain a vibrant sense of the 
continuity between ancient traditions and modern Turkey that has 
long captivated scholars and visitors alike. Highlights of our trip will 
include visits to the ancient Hippodrome, the Blue Mosque, Hagia 
Sophia, as well as the Topkapi and Dolmabahce palaces. We will enjoy 
an excursion down the Bosphorus, a cruise along the Sea of Marmara 
to the Princes’ Islands (a dream for the 19th-century Orientalist), 


TOURS 


and savor the wonders of 
Turkish cuisine as we partake 
in special lunches and din- 
ners. For travelers who wish to 
expand their tour of ancient 


and early Christian sites, we 
offer an extension to the South Aegean Coast, where we will visit 
Kusadasi, Ephesus, and Aphrodisias. Join us for an unforgettable 
New Year's excursion to Istanbul, the jewel of the East and West. 
Brochure available. 


Costa Rica and the Panama Canal january 21-28, 2006 


Escorted by Bruce Simonson, Professor of Geology 


Come join us as we explore Costa Rica and Panama, a journey that 
offers the chance to experience more environmental and eco- 
logical diversity in the span 
of a week than virtually 
any other similarly-sized 
“real-estate” on the plan- 
et! Costa Rica’s wildlife is 
rich and ripe, offering 
howler, capuchin, and 
squirrel monkeys, coat- 


imundis, sloths, bulldog 


“fishing” bats, colorful tree frogs, gorgeous butterflies, and more. 
Birders will be in avian heaven! During our exploration we will 
encounter the country’s inviting wildness in many ways: under the 
sea, on horseback, along a rain forest trail, under a waterfall, from 
the quiet of a kayak, or under the stars of its tropical skies. Bruce 
Simonson will make the landscape come alive as he joins Lindblad 
Expeditions’ veteran guides in providing lectures and informal dis- 
cussions about Central American natural and cultural history. An 
optional pre-extension to the cloud forests of Monteverde is avail- 
able before the main tour of the Pacific coast of Costa Rica and the 
Panama Canal begins. Brochure available. 


ObieAdventure Coming Soon! 


Cay Juay USpANns SEA KAYAKING EXPEDITION 


For more information about any of our tours, please visit us online at 
www.oberlin.edu/alumni/events/alumniTours.html or contact the 


Alumni Association at 440.775.8692 or Alumni. Office @ oberlin.edu. 


We'll head to Washington State in July 2006 for sea kayaking, orcas, eagles, and island camping. Watch for details in the coming months. In 
keeping with our two previous ObieAdventures, we expect this to sell out quickly, so plan early! 


Oberlin College Travel Program Mission Statement: 


To provide 
together by 


exciting combinations of discovery, adventure, and educationally oriented travel opportunities for a community drawn 
Oberlin College. Trips are designed for those who have the College in common and who are eager to broaden their cul- 
tural and intellectual horizons while nurturing lifelong relationships with and among current and future alumni. 


Oberlin graduates are poised on the front line in the battle to preserve 


music instruction for our nation’s children. 


by Heidi Waleson 


n 1988, when Bill Wagner ’85 arrived at Nordhoff High 
School in Ojai, California, as director of ensembles, he faced 
a program struggling for life. “The band 


choir had eight or nine 


vad 11 kids, and the 
in a school with 875 students,” he 
recalls. He set out to change that. Today, thanks to Wagner's 
energy and entrepreneurship, Nordhoff’s symphonic band has 
70 members, the choir 100. 

With the music department bursting out of its tiny room 


behind the gym, the school district was persuaded to build a new, 


dedicated building. At a cost of $1 million, it opened last year. A 
dynamic parent booster group, with deep roots in the communi- 
ty, raises 90 percent of the music program’s funds and advocates 
for it at the government level, A fledgling string program is grow- 


ing in the elementary and middle schools. “In two years. we'll get 


those kids,” Wagner Says, visions of an orchestra forming in the 
back of his mind. His idea for an after-school enrichment pro 


gram has already grown into a budding community performing 


arts academy, serving students beyond the high school. 
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All of this is happening in California, which is notorious for its 
minimal support of arts education. The state ranks 50th in the ratio 
of music teachers to students, and, as of fall 2004, California had 
no dedicated funding for arts education. According to the Sound 
of Silence, a study published by the Music for All Foundation, 
the number of music students in California schools declined by 
50 percent in the five years between 1999 and 2004, with the 
greatest decrease in general music. The number of music teach- 
ers decreased by 26.7 percent. 

Wagner and educators like him, many of them Oberlin grad- 
uates, have placed themselves on the front lines of the battle for 
music education, deploying their artistic, pedagogical, entrepre- 
neurial, and leadership skills to make a difference. Decades of 
wrangling at the local, state, and national levels about the value 
of music education 


particularly now, when new high-stakes 
testing programs and budget constraints tempt administrators 
and school districts to slight the arts in favor of more reading and 
math instruction—have forced advocates to come up with new 
strategies and alliances. 

Music educators have joined with others who have a stake in 
the outcome, such as manufacturers of musical instruments, 
recording companies, and arts organizations, to lobby for their 
subject. Studies that correlate arts education with better results 
in academic subjects, higher SAT scores, and lower dropout rates 
have become powerful ammunition in the effort. 

At the same time, the system for the delivery of music educa- 
tion has expanded to include new partners. Community music 
schools and performing ensembles have become an important 
part of the mix. Charter schools with arts themes and arts mag- 
net schools have sprung up around the country. Individual artists 
have taken on the challenge of music education, with the pro- 
fession of “teaching artist” acquiring new resonance. Indeed, 
Jody Kerchner, who heads the Department of Music Education 
at Oberlin, sees pedagogical skills as an essential skill set for Con- 
servatory graduates, and, increasingly, the students agree. “We 
prepare students to be high-caliber artist-educators,’ Kerchner 
says. “The reality is that most performers will be teaching in 
some form.” 

For music educators, the intrinsic value of their discipline is 
the bottom line. “Every child should have access to a quality music 
education, should grow up culturally literate, and should study 
music just as he or she studies any other basic subject,” says 
Carolynn Lindeman "62. “Music is not just for the talented few.” 
Lindeman, who retired this year from her teaching post at San 
Francisco State University, has spent the last 15 years as an advo- 
cate for music education at the state and national levels. As one 
of the authors of the National Standards for Music adopted in 
1994. which established music as a core subject area, and as 
president of the National Association for Music Education 
(MENC) from 1996 to 1998, she has seen music education cycle 
through periods of boom and bust. “The very best is yet to come,” 
she insists. 

“It has alwavs been a struggle, and we have to advocate. In the 
1990s, when the bio budget cuts hit California, music teachers 
were out of work. Five or six years later, school districts realized 


this was a problem and started to reinstate the programs. The 


“Every child should have access to a quality 
music education, should grow up culturally 
literate, and should study music just as he 


or she studies any other basic subject. Music 


sy 


is not just for the talented few. 


Carolynn Lindeman ’62 


issues are different today, but budget is still foremost.” With pub- 
lic education in the U.S. under state and local control, any hot 
new issue can grab a bigger slice of the pie and push others out. 
“Take the new spotlight on obesity—districts are starting to say 
the kids have to have physical education every day to combat it,” 
Lindeman says. “The No Child Left Behind law has caused dis- 
tricts to put pressure on programs for reading and math. There is 
always something out there that threatens funding for the arts.” 

Persuading those in power that music is not a frill is the 
essence of the struggle. The very detailed National Standards, 
although voluntary, supplies music teachers with ammunition 
to demonstrate that their subject has defined content with estab- 
lished, valuable, and testable learning outcomes, just like read- 
ing, math, and science. Arts teachers have also gotten creative 
about integrating the arts with other subject areas, creating inter- 
disciplinary strengths. Advocates have used statistics indicating 
that students who study the arts do better in academic studies 
and are less likely to drop out. Bill Wagner points out, “The kids 
in our program have an incredibly strong connection to the 
school, and as a result, they don't mind being here.” Such pos- 
sible ancillary benefits represent a means to an end. 
Lindeman says, “We believe it’s important to teach music for its 
own sake. It doesn’t have to be taught because it helps people 
learn math. But teachers have to be creative and figure out how 
to be sure music stays on the front burner, not the back.” 


arol Erion 65, supervisor since 2000 of arts education in 
the Arlington, Virginia, public schools, has the good for- 
tune to work in a school district that values the arts. 
Named one of the “100 Best Communities for Music Education in 
America” in a 2005 survey conducted by a consortium of music 
advocacy organizations, this affluent Washington, DC, suburb 
with 19,000 students provides 60 minutes per week of general 
music instruction for all elementary school students. In third 
orade, all children study recorder; in fourth grade, violin; and in 
fifth grade, they may choose any instrument. In the high school, 
music electives are offered. The district is well staffed and owns 
a large collection of musical instruments. Three of the five 
school board members play instruments. 
“While | don’t believe support will go away, it would be unwise 
not to be continuously advocating for the arts,’ Erion says. “We 
have community committees for every subject taught in the 


“While I don't believe support will go away, it 
would be unwise not to be continuously 
advocating for the arts. We have community 
committes for every subject taught in the 
schools, and since the school board is elect- 
ed, they listen to citizens.” 


Carol Erion ‘65 


schools, and since the school board is elected, they listen to the 
citizens.” Erion speaks of the strong belief in the community that 
the arts are intrinsically important, a belief reflected in a recent 
national Harris poll in which 93 percent of respondents agreed 
that the arts are vital to providing a well-rounded education for 
children. Pressure over testing has not changed the community's 
attitude. Erion reports that “our superintendent, in every venue 
where he speaks, says, ‘in Arlington, we have not reduced what 
we teach to what is tested.” 


Such an unusual level of local control over education makes 


Arlington atypical. MENC estimates that although 90 percent of 


all K-12 public school students in the U.S. (a total of 54.3 mil- 
lion in 2003) have some music in their schools, only 40 to 50 
percent actually receive music education that is solid in content, 
sequential, and completely standards based. Ten percent of 
American students receive music instruction “less than once a 
week,” which could mean, says Mike Blakesley, deputy executive 
director of MENG, “that they get such instruction once or twice 
a year, as we know to be the case in some rural districts.” 

This state of affairs leads Carolyn Foulkes, a 1975 graduate in 
music education and trumpet performance, to describe the 
Baltimore School for the Arts where she teaches trumpet, brass 
ensemble, music history, theory, and keyboard class as “an oasis 
in a desert.” Baltimore City, an urban district with all the usual 
problems, is not rich in arts programs. “The district will get some 
money and hire new music teachers, and in two years they are all 
gone, because there is no money for instruments—or the teach- 
ers wont let the kids attend music classes because they are wor- 
ried about preparing them for reading tests,” Foulkes says. 
“Baltimore has all the problems of a huge, inefficient bureau- 
cratic system. One hand doesn’t know what other is doing.” 

Although it is a public school, the 300-student School for the 
Arts, founded in 1982 as an admission-by-audition magnet high 
school with programs in music, theater, dance, and visual arts, has 
managed to insulate itself from the city school system through 
success (90 percent of its students go to college) and outside 
fundraising. The school has its own foundation with a $4.5 mil- 
lion endowment and is now engaged in a campaign to expand its 
building. The large music department accepts a wide variety of 


students, including “kids who have been studying the violin since 


they were 3, and kids who are still in Suzuki Book 2,” Foulkes 
says. “There's great variety in ability, socioeconomic status, and 
race. It’s a challenge to teach all of them, yet wonderful to see 
them interact so positively.” Academic underachievers get a lot of 
special help. “I love students at this age,” Foulkes adds. “I love 
seeing them grow up and get excited about music. Some, voice 
majors, for instance, arrive with no experience of classical music; 
my job in the music history and literature class is to expose them 
to it. That’s my greatest joy.” 

Urban school districts were among the hardest hit in the first 
major round of arts cuts in the 1970s. New York City, for example, 
lost most of its arts teachers, sacrificing sequential arts education 
for two decades. Recently, with infusions of outside funding, the 
arts have made their way piecemeal back into New York's public 
schools. Help has also come from the city’s arts institutions, which 
work in collaboration with arts specialists and classroom teach- 
ers. The New York Philharmonic, for instance, fields an intensive 
program that sends teaching artists into schools on a regular basis, 
and the Metropolitan Opera's Creating Original Opera program 
integrates core curriculum areas with arts learning. 

Lee Koonce, a 1982 Oberlin graduate in piano and Spanish 
literature, is now the executive director of one of the most visible 
of these programs: Opus 118 Harlem School of Music. Founded 
in 1991 by Roberta Guaspari, who taught violin in several inner 
city elementary schools, Opus 118 enlisted major figures in the 
music world, including Itzhak Perlman and Yo-Yo Ma, to save the 
program from the budgetary ax through benefit concerts. 
Immortalized in two films, the documentary Small Wonders and 
Music of the Heart with Meryl Streep, Opus 118 has expanded 
beyond its in-school focus, creating a community music school 
that reaches children and adults outside school hours. 

This year, Opus 118 has 350 string students in five elementary 
schools and 300 students in the after-school program. Music proves 
critical for many of these children and provides a haven in East 


Music education advocate Carolynn Lindeman '62 offers a 


workshop at the ( onservatory for music education majors. 
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by the Conservatory'’s Community Music School. 


Harlem, which, Koonce points out, “is a pretty rough-and-tumble 
place.” Koonce says that many of the students continue to play even 
after they leave Opus 118 schools; indeed, a number of them have 
gone on to teach music in the New York City public schools. 


ly erforming artists are increasingly finding education to be 
i an important facet of their careers. The Imani Winds, which 
EE includes bassoonist Monica Ellis 95 and oboist Toyin 
Spellman '94, built its reputation doing educational and outreach 
work, and the majority of its concerts still include an outreach 
component. The Providence String Quartet, which includes two 
Oberlin graduates, Sara Stalnaker 98 and Jesse Holstein '96, forms 
the core of Community MusicWorks, a community music school 
in Providence, Rhode Island. The quartet's teaching responsibil- 
ities equal its performance commitments. Michael Morgan ‘79, 
music director of the Oakland East Bay Symphony Orchestra, has 
also adopted music education into his mission by spearheading 
MUSE, a comprehensive music program for 3,000 students in 
grades 3-12 at 18 Oakland public schools. The program involves 
not only Morgan, but also many members of his orchestra. 
Community music schools also represent a growing sector in 
the music education field. The National Guild of Community 


Schools of the Arts (NGSA) has 330 member schools, half of 


which opened in the last decade, and estimates that there are at 


least 600 such schools nationwide. One recent entrant is the 
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Oberlin Professor of Music Education Peggy Bennett teaches a preschool program called Music Play, just one of the classes offered 


Oberlin Conservatorys Community Music School, which offers 
private and group instrumental lessons and musicianship class- 
es for students ranging from preschoolers to adults; 113 students 
are enrolled this fall. The program awards need-based scholar- 
ships ranging from 15 percent to 90 percent of the program’s 
cost. “Our hope is to reach the students who would benefit from 
private lessons but who do not have the means to pay,” says 
Andrea McAlister, director of the Music School and an assistant 
professor of piano at the Conservatory. 

The school also offers private lesson scholarships to three stu- 
dents selected by the music teachers in grades 5-12 of the 
Oberlin Public Schools. “The Oberlin schools have strong music 
programs with wonderful teachers at the helm. We are here to 
help them in any way they see fit and give them the support they 
need,” McAlister says. 

Still, artists, arts organizations, and community music schools 
cannot fulfill the real goal of a full, sequential music education 
for every child. “As a professional ensemble, any orchestra can 
bring lots of music to children,” says Susan Merrit, who directs 
the Atlanta Symphony Orchestra's education program under 
Music Director Robert Spano ‘83 and President and Managing 
Director Allison Vulgamore ‘80. “But no arts organization can 
replace sequential music instruction. Arts organizations are put 
in a terrible position when schools rely entirely on us. We don't 


have the resources to teach every child. Going flat out, we can 


John Seyfried 


ee 


Nordhoff High School's Gold 'n Blue Chorale, directed by Bill Wagner '85, performs at the Catholic Church of St. Joseph in 


Speyer, Germany. 


only reach a small percentage. The schools need to hold up their 
end of the bargain, and there is woeful inequity when it comes 
to school music programs.” 

Alexis Rainbow ’82 decided to take matters into her own hands. 
In 2004, she opened the Arts Academy of Lorain, Ohio, a char- 
ter school with 194 students in grades K-5. This current school 
year opened with 300 students enrolled in grades K-8, drawn 
from all over Lorain and adjacent counties. The school is also a 
hands-on learning laboratory for the six Oberlin grads on its staff, 
who, Rainbow says, are especially open to the unusual challenges 
of arts integration, the organizing principle of the Arts Academy. 
“Music was a tool for me to become a leader,” says Rainbow, a 
voice major at Oberlin. “Growing up African American in south- 
ern Indiana, the opportunity to study music was a driving force 
in my life. | want to give everyone that opportunity.” 

At the Arts Academy, every child gets Suzuki violin instruction 
from kindergarten through third grade. Fourth graders begin on 
recorder and move on to an orchestral instrument. Every child 
also studies ballet, visual art, creative writing, and a language 
such as Spanish or sign language. Furthermore, the arts are 
infused into the academic curriculum. At the Arts Academy, mul- 
tiplication tables are sung, danced, notated, played on instruments, 
and conveyed in sign language or in Spanish. “You can draw 


them,’ says Rainbow. “You can teach the fives using stars with 


tive points. You can teach the threes with the | ittle Sally Walker 


song. You dont have to sit at a desk and repeat the tables over 


and over and over—you can step into a higher level of thinking. 
\nd you will retain it all better because it has been experiential.” 

\rts integration works, Rainbow says, because the arts offer 
young people so many and such varied avenues to learning, A dis 


ciple of Harvard University education professor Howard Gardner's 


theory of “multiple intelligences,” Rainbow believes that educa 


tion should take into account the various ways in which people 
process concepts, whether verbally, spatially, kinesthetically, inter- 
personally, or musically. Arts integration is thus “a way to reach 
children right where they learn,” Rainbow says. “School here is 
never business as usual. Kids are not sitting still all day. The rooms 
are homey, and you will see joy in the faces of our students. There 
is always a place for a child to shine here, because we acknowledge 
that no two of them develop in the same way.” That approach has 
other benefits as well. “Our kids do so incredibly well socially 
and emotionally. Immersed in the arts, our students can freely 
discuss and express their feelings. Our culture is more accepting 
here, because we are looking at life and learning and human rela- 


tionships in so many different ways.” 


or voice major Mary Goetze '65, a professor at Indiana Uni- 
versitys School of Music, the importance of music education 

also goes beyond the value of the discipline itself. Goetze 

spent much of her career as an expert in children’s choirs, and the 
last two decades have seen enormous growth in the number of chil- 
dren's choirs in the U.S. But her current preoccupation is different. 
Goetze came to believe that schools of music were too Euro- 
centric, training teachers in only one kind of music. In 1995, she 
started the International Vocal Ensemble at Indiana University, a 
group that performs music only from outside the Western art tra- 
dition. “I decided we'd do this with as much integrity as music 
performed by other ensembles in school,” Goetze says. “That meant 
we were going to learn it in the way it was learned in the culture. 
| may bring in an expert guest from another country to teach. | 
also travel to that country and collect contextual video and pho 
tos to help students see what the music means to people in that 
culture. If it is notated, we learn it in that notation. Perhaps the 


bigvest and Most provocative aspect of it is that we SINg It their way 
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I've worked with multiple vocal timbres, [going against the music 
school belief] that the only way to sing is the bel canto style.” The 
ensemble, which ranges from 35 to 60 members, has tackled 
an enormous variety of music—from Argentina, Botswana, 
Hungary, and China as well as shape note and Native American 
music, to name only a few. 

This unusual ensemble experience gives music education majors, 
who are required to take it for one semester, a new tool to teach the 
ever-more-diverse population in the schools. And Goetze, the author 
of numerous books, has now taken the project to the next level, 
producing Global Voices, a series of CD-ROMs that give teachers 
detailed instructions and illustrations on how to teach these songs 
to their students, together with cultural context information. 

This is not just another “textbook” for Goetze. “I do world music 
because I think we have to get along with people and understand 
each other,” she says. “Music embodies emotion. When people take 
in a song, they identify, they know things you can't put into words 
about a culture its and people. When kids sing, there’s a deeper 
understanding that they can't always articulate. | believe we can 
affect people's attitudes this way, and if we can do that, we can 
improve the world.” 


s the universe of music education continues to shift, the 
need for committed, qualified music educators keeps 
growing. Jody Kerchner says that Oberlin’s music educa- 


numbering between seven and 11 per year—are 


tion graduates 
quickly hired. And while the number of K-12 music teachers in 
public and private schools has grown from 119,064 in the 2000- 
01 school year to 129,343 in 2005-06, according to Market Data 


'04, who majored in 


Vocal music teacher Courtney Andrews 


piano and African American studies, is among the Oberlin- 


educated teachers at the Arts Academy of Lorain. 
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“There's a lot of respect among the students for 
what the kids do in music. The school musi- 
cal is considered cool. We have football play- 
ers in the band and cheerleaders in choir.” 


Bill Wagner ’85 


Retrieval, a national marketing mail house, research reports show 
that the teaching field in general is facing potential shortages as 
the baby boom generation of teachers retires and more new 
teachers, disillusioned with the profession, leave teaching alto- 
gether after three to five years on the job. 

Good, versatile teachers can make a difference. “We have to 
prepare our students for teaching in any type of music education 
venue. Music education does not only refer to public-school music 
teaching, but rather all situations in which music instruction 
occurs, Kerchner says. In the current climate, specialization is 
the exception rather than the rule for teachers, so Oberlin’s music 
education graduates are licensed to teach all levels and disci- 
plines of music from pre-K through grade 12, including general 
music as well as choral, orchestral, and instrumental music. “Em- 
ployers are seeking those music educators who not only can teach 
band, orchestra, or chorus, but also who can teach general music, 
theory, or music appreciation. Having refined skills in more than 
one area of teaching makes our Oberlin music education students 
more marketable,” Kerchner says. Oberlin also teaches its stu- 
dents how to collaborate with teachers in other disciplines. “Any 
time we try to make connections for students, that is important.” 

Good teachers are especially needed in communities that have 
to fight for their music. “Programs that are strong do well,” says 
Bill Wagner. “Those that aren't good are easy to cut.” Wagner him- 
self started playing trumpet in the public schools in California, 
before its arts programs were decimated in 1979 by Proposition 
13. “Diminishing high school and junior high school programs 
will affect the quality of the teachers of the future.” 

So far, Wagner's program remains strong. He received a 2004 
Bravo award from the Los Angeles Music Center Education 
Division, which recognizes teachers and schools for creativity, 
innovation, and excellence in arts education—the sort of public 
recognition that makes school districts happy. And at Nordhoft 
High School, there's “a lot of respect among the students for 
what the kids do [in music],” Wagner says. “The school musical 
is considered cool. We have football players in the band, and 
cheerleaders in choir. The best thing that happened this year is 
12 


choir. We told the girls that in order for us to have a larger choir, 


that we got a huge influx of boys new ones—in our advanced 


we needed boys. They got them.” @ 
Heidi Waleson, a New York-based writer, is the opera critic for the 


Wall Street Journal. Gwendolyn Haverstock Freed '85 offered report- 


ing assistance. 


A great wave of innovations originates with Oberlin inventors. 


by Doug McInnis 70 
Photos courtesy of Oberlin College Archives 


or many alumni, Oberlin’s contributions to our world’s inventions begin and end with Charles Martin 
Hall, the 1885 Oberlin graduate whose discovery of a cheap method of producing aluminum from 
ore led to the production of lightweight materials for cars, aircraft, and spaceships. 

Though Hall was among the first of Oberlin’s great innovators, he was far from the last. Since the late 
1800s, the work of Oberlin’s scientist-inventors has revolutionized fields ranging from heart surgery to crop 
science. As you read this, NASA's $2 billion Chandra X-ray Telescope is unraveling mysteries of the universe, 
its development overseen in large part by Martin Weisskopf ‘64. Thousands of Americans undergo open- 
heart surgery every week, a procedure made possible by heart-lung machine inventor Frederick Cross '43 
and improved upon by Billy Cohn '82, whose creation of a cardiac stabilizer enables surgeons to operate on 
a beating heart. And odds are that you live in one of the 50 million American homes wired for surround 
sound, the invention of Peter Scheiber '56. 

“We produce good scientists because Oberlin is a high-impact place,” says Norm Craig, emeritus professor 
of chemistry at Oberlin. “The College gets people thinking in relatively deep terms, and that leads to new ideas.” 

Dozens of graduates have obtained patents for devices or processes that improve our lives; others have 
taken the inventions of others and used them in new ways, yielding remarkable results. As head of the World 
Health Organization's smallpox initiative, D.A. Henderson 50 crafted a sophisticated international strategy 
of mass vaccination. When the campaign began, smallpox was striking down 2 million people a year, even 
though a vaccine had been available since the 1790s. By 1979, Henderson’s plan had freed the world of this 
ancient killer. He won the National Medal of Science, the nation’s highest scientific award, and is now one 
of the nation’s leading bio-terrorism experts. 


Often, Oberlin graduates have excelled in breakthrough research that opened vast new avenues of 
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Charles Martin Hall, 1885 


inquiry in fields such as medicine. Take 1981 Nobel Prize winner Roger Sperry ‘35, the former Oberlin bas- 
ketball captain whose theories revolutionized our understanding of the brain. “Sperry correctly proposed the 
theory of how the developing brain creates a network in which nerve cells communicate with one another,” 
says Dennison Smith, professor of neuroscience at Oberlin. “This theory essentially opened up the field of 
trying to create drugs to repair severed or damaged spinal cords.” 

Another is Stanley Cohen MA '45, who shared the 1986 Nobel Prize in Medicine for a breakthrough 
that showed how the human body regulates cell growth and how it controls the process that creates so many 
types of cells. His work is expected to lead to the development of new drugs to treat disease and enhance 
our understanding of tumors, dementia, and the way wounds heal. Ralph Hirschmann ‘43, the former head 
of basic research at Merck & Company and now Makineni Professor of Bioorganic Chemistry at the University 
of Pennsylvania, stunned the scientific world in 1969 by chemically synthesizing the mammalian enzyme 
ribonuclease in solution. 

“His feat broke a lot of ground in biotechnology,” says Manish Mehta, associate professor of chemistry 
at Oberlin. “The idea of chemically synthesizing an enzyme was radical in that day. It’s like saying today that 
we're going to artificially synthesize a cell. Once that door was thrown open, people realized they could cre- 
ate other things chemically—that if you can chemically make a naturally occurring substance found in the 
body, you can create chemically altered versions of that substance. That holds the promise for the creation 
of designer drugs to treat human diseases.” For this, Hirschmann received the National Medal of Science 
in 2000. 

The stories that follow detail the work of some of Oberlin’s innovators in fields ranging from particle 


physics and crop science to the Internet. 


> INVENTION 


Internet Traffic Cop 

The Internet is one of the world’s most congested traffic arteries. 
That fact has spurred computer scientists to come up with ways 
to minimize the chaos. One of them is Jonathan Turner '75, who 
attended Oberlin under a joint-degree program with Washington 
University in St. Louis, where he studied computer science. 

As a professor of computer science at Washington University, 
Turner teaches, researches, and creates new electronic devices. 
He also holds about 25 patents. “I think that qualifies me as an 
inventor, he says. 

Turner does the kind of work that leaves laymen baffled. “It’s 
difficult to get into any details of my work with non-technical 
people. But when I talk about the effects my inventions have on 
everyday life, people understand why they are useful.” 


For instance, fiber optic lines carry many kinds of signals at 


once—the sound of our voices, streams of numbers, the texts of 


our e-mails, and pictures. Turner came up with the technology to 
a make that traffic flow a bit smoother. 

Internet traffic—like our paper mail dropped at the post 
office—needs to be routed so the right messages wind up in the 
right mailboxes. One of the devices Turner co-invented was an 
integrated circuit used in high-performance routing systems built 


by Cisco Systems, the industry leader. 


Exploring Deep Space 
In our mind's eye, inventors work in garages, basement workshops, 
or old sheds. But the creation of some modern inventions is an enor- 
mous undertaking, akin to building the great pyramids of Egypt. 
NASAss Chandra X-ray Observatory is a case in point. “Thou- 
sands of people were involved in its creation, perhaps as many 
as 10,000. And many of them were brilliant,” says Martin 
Weisskopt '64, chief scientist for the Chandra project since 1977. 
The telescope, which has been in the works for decades, cost $2 


billion to design, build, and launch into space, and another $60 


million a year to operate. 


“My 


make sure everything 


job was to 
was done right,” says 
Weisskopf, who today 
provides day-to-day 
technical support. for 
the Chandra from the 
Marshall Space Flight 
Center in Alabama. “In 
a project like this, there 
are lots and lots of small 
details. | was involved 
with almost every aspect 
of the technology. | had 


my hand in just about 


everything,” 


Weisskopf arrived at Oberlin planning on a career in law, but 
two things changed: “I got a B in my government course, which 
clearly told me I was not fit to do law. | also took a course in 
poet's physics and had to write a paper on the history of quantum 
mechanics. | was enthralled by the subject, and got an A.” 

After majoring in physics and attending graduate school at 
Brandeis University, Weisskopf moved on to teach at Columbia 
University, where he studied X-ray technology. 

Chandra focuses not on light, but on the X-rays emitted by 
some celestial objects. In orbit since 1999, Chandra is attempting 
to answer some of the major questions of the universe, among 
them the nature of dark matter. Scientists have found evidence 
that there is more matter in the universe than can be detected 
with available instruments. Chandra won't detect the unseen mat- 
ter directly, but it may provide clues as to what it is. 


Testing a Breakthrough Vaccine 
New vaccines arent introduced to the public without first test- 
ing their effectiveness and safety. When a target market includes 
children and infants, the testing becomes particularly rigorous. 
Martha Lipson Lepow ’48 
oversaw testing for the ground- 
breaking vaccines used to com- 
bat two types of meningitis—A 
and C. The meningococcal vac- 
cines were first developed by 
Army researchers to prevent 
outbreaks among recruits, who 
lived in crowded barracks and 
were particularly susceptible to 
type C, the disease that has also 
led to deaths among college 
students. Type A, although rarely 
United States, 
lethal 
among infants in Finland and 
parts of Africa. 


found in the 


has led to outbreaks 


Lepow was a faculty member at the University of Connecticut 
Medical School in the late 1960s when she was approached by a 
former Army researcher. He suggested they test the meningo- 
coccal vaccines on children. “I had the background for the test- 
ing, as I had already worked on the Sabin polio vaccine trials,” 
says Lepow, a professor of pediatrics at Albany Medical College 
in New York. 

Lepow oversaw the design of the vaccine trials, plus the 
recruitment and testing of subjects, including her own sons, then 
9 and 10. 

While the vaccine for type C meningitis worked on children 
but not infants, testing for type A showed protection for both. 
“The results showed that the vaccine could be used in Africa and 


Finland, where the disease was epidemic in infants,” she says. 
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Surround Sound Breakthrough 

For most of us, physics is a thoroughly arcane science, however, 
it has delivered a string of products that have transformed mod- 
ern life. One of them is surround sound, the invention of Peter 
Scheiber 56, a musician with a bent for physics. 

Scheiber, a college music 
major at Oberlin, credits the 
liberal arts for the break- 
through that changed the way 
we hear music, movies, and 
that | 


took a lot of French and music 


television. “The fact 
courses allowed me to do this,” 
he says. “I don't think like an 
engineer. That's why I was able 


making surround sound practi- 
cal for real-world applications.” 

After college, where he played bassoon in the Oberlin 
Orchestra, Scheiber performed professionally with the Ottawa 
Philharmonic and the Dallas Symphony orchestras. After leaving 


a technical job at Texas Instruments, he tinkered with the sur- 


round sound concept for years, eventually obtaining a series of 


patents. Dolby Laboratories commercialized the process, which 
made its first big splash in 1976 with the release of Star Wars. 
Scheiber, however, didn't get rich. It took a federal patent 
infringement suit to get Dolby to pay royalties. That was followed 
by another court dispute over Scheiber'’s licensing agreement 
with Dolby, which he lost on a complex provision of federal law. 
Fame soon followed, however, when Scheiber received an Emmy 
Award in 2003 for development of surround sound for television. 
He now lives in Bloomington, Indiana, where he has developed 
a new set of surround sound patents and is seeking a partner to 


develop and market them. 


Beating Hearts 
As co-inventor of the first heart-lung machine, Frederick Cross 42 
helped jump-start the use of open-heart surgery. The Kay-Cross 
Rotating Disk Oxygenator, which 
was named for Cross and his co- 
inventor, Earle B. Kay, became one 
of the most widely used heart-lung 
machines in the world in the 1950s. 
Che invention allowed surgeons to 
probe a living heart for extended 
periods of time by transferring the 
iobs of respiration and circulation 
from the patient's lungs and heart 
to a machine. 

Coincidentally, more than 50 


years later, Boston heart surgeon 
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to overcome the problems of 
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INVENTORS 


Elisha Gray, x1860 

On February 14, 1876, declared his in- 
tention to patent the telephone, “an 
apparatus for transmitting vocal sounds 
telegraphically.” Alexander Graham Bell 
beat him by two hours. 


Marvin C. Stone, 1872 

A journalist-turned-manufacturer who received a_ large 
number of patents, including those for the wax drinking 
straw and a fountain pen with a capillary feed. 


John R. Rogers, 1875 

Invented the Rogers Typograph, a light- 
weight typesetting machine that spaced or 
“justified” lines of type. 


ain 


Received patents for a printing telegraph, a calculating machine, 
and a subsoiling machine that increased soil productivity. 


Alfred S. McCaskey, 1882 


Moses F. Walker, 1882 

The first professional African American 
baseball player in the U.S. who, with 
several partners, patented a dynamite 
artillery shell that exploded on impact. 


Albert H. Ellis, 1887 

Invented an electric “adding attachment” 
to the Remington typewriter. The machine 
was marketed for uses that required writing 
combined with adding and subtracting. 


Robert Millikan, 1891 

Oberlin’s first Nobel Prize winner estab- 
lished the size of the charge of an electron 
and furthered research on the photoelec- 
tric effect, a branch of physics. 


Phillip H. Ohly 09 
Invented the hot fudge sundae at a soda fountain in his 
downtown Oberlin drug store. 


Thomas Farquhar ‘18 
One of the principal inventors of gasfluxing, the process of 
joining two metals using a dissimilar metal as the connect- 


ing agent. 


Donald H. Wells ‘18 
Invented a high-quality oil filter that 
tripled the lives of automobile engines by 


reducing engine wear. 


lra Sprague Bowen ‘19 
A prominent astrophysicist who identified the mysterious 


“nebulium” spectral lines of gaseous nebulae as forbidden 


=> INVENTION 


Billy Cohn '82 would add another invention to the open-heart 
surgical field. The Cohn Cardiac Stabilizer, fashioned by Cohn 
in his basement from a set of soupspoons, allows surgeons to per- 
form bypass surgery on a beating heart. “I realized that’s how you 
invent—you just do it,” he says. 

Considered a leader among the new generation of heart sur- 
geons who believe surgery can be done better, cheaper, and with 
less recovery time, Cohn holds more than 20 patents and recently 
invented a device to treat congestive heart failure. “Open-heart 
surgery, in 15 years, will hopefully look a lot different than it does 
now, says Cohn, now working in Houston as director of mini- 
mally invasive surgical technology at the Texas Heart Institute. One 
day, he says, he'd like to do open-heart surgery without cutting 
into a patient's chest. 


The Green Revolution 
The term “Green Revolution” was coined to reflect the huge surge 
in cereal crop production in developing countries during the 
1960s. The increase helped to reduce malnutrition and starva- 
tion in the Third World. The achievement netted the 1970 Nobel 
Peace Prize for Norman Borlaug, a world-famous wheat special- 
ist and one of the principal architects of the Green Revolution. 
But the roots of the Green Revolution had begun nearly three 
decades earlier, when a young crop scientist, George Harrar '28, 
rounded up a team to tackle hunger in Mexico. 

At Oberlin, Harrar had captained the track team as he pursued 
pre-med courses. But the Depression, which began a year after 
his graduation, short-circuited his plans. 

When he couldn't afford medical school, he opted instead for a 
less-expensive graduate program in agricultural science at lowa 
State University. He might have remained an obscure plant pathol- 
ogist but for a chance trip to Mexico by U.S. Vice President Henry 

Wallace. Wallace 


appalled by the dismal 


Was 


state of Mexican agricul- 
ture and asked the activist 
Rockefeller Foundation 
to tackle the problem. 
The foundation recruited 
Harrar for the job. 
Harrar assembled a 
team of corn, potato, and 
wheat specialists, includ- 
ing Norman Borlaug, and 
headed south. The team 
labored for 10 years, com- 
ing up with new crop 
varieties and other im- 
provements that spurred 


a marked increase in 


Mexican food production; 


the Green Revolution was on. Harrar stayed at the Rockefeller 
Foundation and rose to become its president. Borlaug garnered 
the fame, but he never forgot his mentor. In a 2001 interview, 
Borlaug was asked to list his heroes. He had only three, he said. 


One of them was George Harrar. 


Chemical Reactions 
Al Heininger '48 is among the Oberlin graduates who have dis- 
tinguished themselves by their work within a larger organization. 
With a doctorate from Carnegie Tech, he joined the Monsanto 
Company, a leading provider of agricultural products and solu- 
tions. There, he worked as a bench chemist and group leader for 
six years, during which time he and his colleagues were awarded 
60 patents for creating a wide range of chemical reactions and 
compounds. 

“As chemists, we worked inde- 
pendently on problems that were sug- 
gested or assigned by our director. 
My assignment was to find new uses 
for the chemical acrylonitrile. It led 
to the creation of a number of new 
chemical entities, some of which 
showed activity in our agricultural 
screening program as possible herbi- 
cides, nematocides, insecticides, and 


others,’ Heininger says. 

“One never knows in the beginning whether or not a product 
covered in a patent will have value in the commercial market- 
place, but the general view is that it is better to cover it first while 
you find out. This is especially true for potential drugs.” 

After retiring from Monsanto, Heininger was elected presi- 
dent of the American Chemical Society and was instrumental in 
creating the ACS Scholars Program to support minorities under- 
represented in the sciences. 


A Trumpeter’s Best Friend 
2000, 
ShulmanSystem became a long-awaited companion for trumpet 


With its launch in a musician's tool called the 
players seeking to improve their performance. 

“The level and degree of my passion for music led me to make 
something out of thin air,” says trumpeter Matt Shulman 96. “I 
think that’s the way a lot of inventions occur.” What he needed 
was a device that could stabilize his trumpet. Trumpeters, unlike 
many other instrumentalists, have nothing on which to rest their 
instrument; the mere act of holding the trumpet can lead to bad 
posture, tension on the body, poor breathing, and uneven playing. 
‘I realized that stabilization is paramount in playing more consis- 
tently,” he says. | 

Shulman first tried attaching a saxophone strap to the trum- 
pet, and then a tripod, but neither gave him the two qualities he 
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most wanted: stability and free- 
dom of movement. Eventually, 
he landed on the right design— 


a wooden rotating “arm” that 


the trumpet and rests on the 
chest. For its construction, he 
chose a combination of hard 
and soft maple woods, which 
he says enhances the natural 
resonance of the trumpet. The 


system takes about a week to 


adjust to. “The hardest things 
for trumpet players to let go of are usually body tension, pressure 
on the mouth and tongue, and excess body movement. In most 
cases, players are not even aware of the limitations they impose 
between themselves and music.” 

Shulman, who is now at work on his third CD and touring 
Italy with the Kenny Werner Quartet, says he has used his sys- 
tem while teaching master classes at Julliard, New York 
University, and the Manhattan School of Music. 


Customized Accordion 
Arthur Cohen °58 was 11 years old when his father returned 
home from a business trip with two 24-bass piano accordions. 
His sister showed little interest, but Cohen, a budding pianist, 
learned to play it by ear. By the time he arrived at Oberlin, his 
fingers had become too large to fit the accordion’s piano keys, but 
he could still manage the bass and chord buttons. 

Cohen’s interest in jazz and its origin in the blues began to 
srow at Oberlin. “I wondered what would happen if I took just 
the two bass sections, mine and my sister's, and put them togeth- 
er on both sides of the accordion bellows,” he says. He discov- 
ered that by simultaneously depressing the pre-set major and 
minor triad chords on both sides, he could easily and rapidly cre- 
ate all sorts of bluesy sounds. 

In 1973, he traveled to the Adriatic Coast of Italy, the birth- 
place of most Italian accordions, and commissioned construc- 
tion of a compact, custom- 
designed version of what he 
calls the rhythm accordion. 
“The idea was to have an 
instrument fully versatile in 
a wide selection of chords 
and playable in all 12 keys, 
while being small enough 
to fit in a backpack for 
easy travel,” says Cohen, a 
retired public health 
professional. The patent 


VAS granted later that year. 
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lines of ionized oxygen and nitrogen. A crater on the moon 
was named after him. 


Dan T. Bradley ‘21 
Developed a special kind of rubber cou- 
pling for automotive use. 


Kenneth Cole ‘21 
A neuroscience pioneer who invented the voltage clamp. 
The device allowed experiments that pro- 
moted a broader understanding of the inner 
electrical workings of individual neurons, 
which in turn opened new fields of pharma- 
ceutical research aimed at dealing with 
neurological diseases such as epilepsy. 


David N. Craig ‘23 

Developed the electrochemical method 
for determining the Faraday constant, a 
fundamental constant of physics and 
chemistry. This led to his participation in 
determining the isotopic abundance ratio 
and the atomic weight of silver. 


Donald H. Wheeler ‘27 
Inventor of the sailing air mattress. Also credited with devel- 
oping a fast method for testing the stability of oils and fats. 


Robert S. Blackburn ‘37 
Designer of plastic books and other educational toys such as 
the Cradle Bounce, “a lively creative toy for the baby’s pen.” 


Fordyce Hubbard Horn ‘37 

A star of General Electric's research pro- 
gram who devised methods for growing 
ultra-pure crystals of silicon, which helped 
propel the use of silicon as the material of 


choice to power the computer revolution. 


Stanley Cohen ‘45 

Nobel Prize winner who co-invented a 
method of cloning genetically engineered 
molecules in foreign cells, thus initiating the 
biotechnology industry. 


Jon Oshima ‘79 
Awarded a patent in February 2003 for 
a multiplexed motion picture camera. 


Dooyong Lee ‘83 

Holds six patents in the area of telecommunications, in- 
cluding one that gives callers expected waiting times when 
placed on hold. The executive vice president for business 
development at Acacia ‘Technologies Groups, Lee has 20 
years of experience in patent licensing and technology 


management. 
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The United States is squandering one of history's great moments, 


says veteran foreign policymaker Richard Haass ‘73. ‘lo change the world, 


s 
he propounds, we must become a world partner 


not a world bully. 


by Michael Doyle ’78 


EW YORK CITY—An old school elevator rises to 
Richard Haass’ office at the storied center of the 
American foreign policy establishment. 

With its latticed metal gate and handsome wood paneling, 
the compartment is a cozy fit for three, feeling elegant and archa- 
ic all at once. The elevator arrives at the fourth floor and opens 
to the presidential quarters of the Council on Foreign Relations. 

Richard Haass '73, the council’s president, is running late. 
The reception area is not ornate, yet it feels hushed in his 
absence. After a moment, though, Haass rushes in, cell phone to 
his ear. Time is dear for this former Rhodes Scholar and State 
Department veteran. Important people are on the line, one 
assumes; delicate matters of state must be tended to. 

And then, there’s the occasional mohel. 

Haass, it turns out, was attending a bris this morning—a ritual 
circumcision. It was behind schedule, but some ceremonies must 
proceed in their own time ... Please Dont Rush the Mohel. But 
now it is over, and Haass can greet a visitor curious about his work. 

“It's one of the best jobs in the field,” he says, glancing around 
his book-bedecked office. “This is the premier organization in 
the country, if not the world, in dealing with questions of foreign 
policy.” 

Certainly, it’s a job that puts Haass in extraordinary company, 
past and present. His predecessors as council president include 
the likes of former CIA Director Allen Dulles, former Columbia 
University President Grayson Kirk and—way back in the day— 
former Democratic presidential candidate John W. Davis. A whole 
speakers’ bureau worth of “formers” now serve as the councils 
directors: a former secretary of state, a former treasury secretary, 
and a former congressman. 

With nearly 200 employees, an annual budget of about 
$30 million, and an international rolodex to die for, the Council 


on Foreign Relations is lushly endowed for its stated mission of 


enabling people to “better understand the world and the foreign 
policy choices facing the United States and other governments. 
The council's fellows include some of the nation’s leading foreign 
policy thinkers. Its younger staffers are up-and-comers. 

“This is an opportunity to be around incredible scholars,” says 
Cambria Hamburg ‘03, working as a council program associate 
following her post-Oberlin Fulbright fellowship in Thailand. 
“It’s a really good place to be between undergraduate and grad- 
uate school.” 

Most famously, the Council on Foreign Relations claims an 
elite membership of about 4,200. Its members hold public 
office, run major colleges, and dominate Wall Street. The coun- 
cil’s verv name has excited fevered theories over the years; try 
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punching in “The [Hluminati and the Council on Foreign 
Relations” on an Internet search engine and see what pops up. 
So, discretion is sometimes the better part of the council's valor. 
Its name does not appear outside its headquarters on New York's 
Upper East Side. There’s a protocol at the front desk for handling 
threatening phone calls. 

Downstairs, in a room named for one of the council's wealthy 
benefactors, a rack of newspapers stands in the corner. Across 
the room, there’s a computer terminal. It’s like seeing a conver- 
sation between two eras: Herr Gutenberg, meet Professor Google. 
Library shelves showcase serious, sometimes musty work. The 
very first volume of the council-published Foreign Affairs maga- 
zine, dated September 15, 1922, rests near the latest issue, 
whose articles warn of pandemics and Europe's angry Muslims. 
Some of the books solemnly evoke a bygone era: say, Euro- 
Communism and Détente. Others are of the present moment, 
like Haass’ own The Opportunity: America’s Moment to Alter 
Historys Course. 

Published this year, The Opportunity had entered into its third 
printing by late July. It helped that foreign policy gurus like uber- 
realist Henry Kissinger wrote favorable blurbs. It also helped that 
the book offered a buzz-worthy story line, with Haass criticizing 
the foreign policy performance of his former Bush administration 
colleagues. And it didn’t hurt, Haass says with a quick smile, that 
the initial printing runs were relatively small, so that the pub- 
lishers needed to pump out more copies. In any event, as the 
author or editor of 10 previous books, Haass knows serious judg- 
ment takes a while. 

“This is an idea book, and ideas take time to get absorbed and 
into circulation,” he says. “The real question will be the test of 
time, and whether the ideas I’ve put forward gain some traction.” 


The Council on Foreign Relations sought 
out Haass not long after Bush declared the 
end of major Iraq combat operations in 
mid-2003. Haass says his move was not one 
of protest nor an act of frustration; it was 


simply a once-in-a-lifetime opportunity. 
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The Opportunity’s ideas combine optimism with realism. It 
notes that the Cold War is over, reducing armed super-power 
conflict to a remote possibility. The stage is set for what Haass 
calls “integration,” the binding together of countries with a com- 
mon purpose. 

Sometimes, he argues, this will mean accepting constraints on 
unilateral action. Sometimes this will mean re-evaluating notions 
of national sovereignty, as when the world needs to respond to 
immense humanitarian disasters. Multilateral institutions get a 
big thumbs up. 

“What history has given us is a rare, precious, but fragile 
opportunity to usher in an age of considerable peace, prosperity, 
and freedom,” Haass writes, while warning that “the opportunity 
that now exists is not permanent. It will over time fade or disap- 
pear altogether.” 

The United States, Haass fears, “is not taking full advantage 
of the opportunity.” Indeed, the Bush administration in which 
Haass served for two-and-a-half years lost some of that delicate 
opportunity in the Iraqi dust. And Haass knows it all too well. 


New York City native, Haass earned both a master’s 

degree and a doctorate at Oxford. He climbed the foreign 

policy ladder the old-fashioned way: a government tour, 
followed by a think-tank respite, followed by another stint in gov- 
ernment, and then back to the ivory tower while awaiting gov- 
ernment’ next call. 

Its a cycle, by the way, that did not necessarily cease once 
Haass became council president in July 2003. Asked if he can 
envision returning to some future State Department or other GOV- 
ernment slot, Haass allows that he can. He very easily can. 

“Government at its best is a sensational experience,” he says. “I 
wont be coy. In this field, it’s one of the things you think about.” 

Haass paid his early dues as a Senate aide, joining the 
Defense Department in the Carter administration and the State 
Department in the Reagan administration. He worked at the 
Brookings Institution and the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, two other institutions that often provide the 
bench streneth for administrations-in-waiting, 

A veteran of the first Bush administration’s National Security 
Council staff, Haass was tapped in 2001 to direct the State 
Department's Office of Policy Planning. It’s a brainy outfit with 
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“What history has given us is a rare, precious, but fragile 
opportunity to usher in an age of considerable peace, prosper- 
ity, and freedom,” Haass writes, while warning that “the oppor- 
tunity that now exists is not permanent. It will over time fade 
or disappear altogether.” The United States, he fears, “is not 


taking full advantage of the opportunity.” 


a remarkable history, billed as the State Department's own inter- 
nal think tank. It gave Haass a seat at the table, which is where 
he likes to be. That's where ideas become flesh, and policy moves 
the world. It's where vicious bureaucratic battles are waged and 
real-world wars are planned. 

Afghanistan was one such war, and few questioned its legiti- 
macy in the wake of September 11. How well the aftermath is 
turning out is subject to history's judgment. The brutally rigid 
Taliban rule is gone, and so are Al Qaeda training camps. On the 
other hand, a July 2005 Government Accountability Office 
report noted that “deteriorating security, increased opium pro- 
duction, and delayed funding” thwart recovery. Aid workers die if 
they venture too far afield. Consider this one metric: the U.S. 
Agency for International Development had planned to rehabili- 
tate or build 286 Afghan schools by the end of 2004, the GAO 
noted. Only eight were completed as of that September. 

Iraq was the other war. And since leaving the State Depart- 
ment confines, Haass has made clear his doubts about that 
enterprise. 

“There were people in the administration who felt passionate- 
ly that the Iraq war was necessary,” Haass says. “I was skeptical.” 

lraqs supposed nuclear weapons program? Illusory. President 
Bush, Vice President Cheney, and Haass’ own boss, Secretary of 
State Colin Powell, all warned of Iraq's alleged nuclear ambitions. 
Their firmly stated, crisply sourced, anxiety-producing assertions 
swayed the U.S. public. But behind the scenes, Haass says, he 
“didn't see any intelligence that ... made a credible case that they 
had anything going on.” 

Iraqs chemical and biological weapons programs appeared 
more substantial, Haass says, but he likewise dismissed the 
immediacy of their threat. 

Haass, moreover, was among those seriously questioning the 
ease of rebuilding the country of Iraq. In public, the Bush admin- 
istration was famously optimistic. Then-Deputy Defense Secre- 
tary Paul Wolfowitz, himself a Council on Foreign Relations 
member, typified the sunny side up-siders with confident prog- 
nostications that proved invariably wrong. 

The Wolfowitz-Haass dichotomy is an instructive one. Both 
men have spent their careers alternating between the academy 
and the proverbial halls of power. Both men are identified with 


respective foreign policy camps: Haass: a cool-blooded “realist” who 
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cautions in The Opportunity that promoting democracy “cannot 
be the only or the dominant objective” of U.S. foreign policy. 
Wolfowitz: a neo-conservative whose belief in spreading democ- 
racy through military force if necessary earns him the mantle of 
an “idealist.” This is an enduring dichotomy in U.S. foreign pol- 
icy—realism versus idealism—and Iraq offers a case study. 

lrag, Wolfowitz told Congress in March 2003, can “really refi- 
nance its own reconstruction, and relatively soon” thanks to 
abundant oil revenues. However, as the Government Account- 
ability Office noted in a July 2005 report, the U.S. has spent in 
excess of $200 billion on Iraq and continues to spend about 
$5 billion a month. Iraq's crude oil production and overall power 
generation remains “lower than before the 2003 conflict.” 

The militant idealists were similarly upbeat in predicting how 
many U.S. soldiers would be needed to secure the country, with 
Wolfowitz declaring before the war that he could not “imagine” 
the United States needing a large and sustained occupying force. 

Instead, as of late August 2005, nearly 1,800 U.S. servicemen 
and women had been killed in [raq—about 1,600 of them dying 
after major combat operations were declared over. Roughly 
14,000 Americans had been wounded. About 25,000 Iraqi civil- 
ians died in violence during the first two years of the U.S. occu- 
pation, according to a generally respected estimate from a British 
group called Iraq Body Count. 

“A dramatic military victory has been overshadowed by chaos 
and bloodshed in the streets of Baghdad, difficulty in establish- 
ing security or providing essential services, and a deadly insur- 
gency, a Council on Foreign Relations-sponsored report 
summed up in late July 2005. 

Haass and his fellow realists seemed to get it right. 

“I felt,” Haass says, “it would be extraordinarily difficult to 
transform Iraq and transform the region.” 

Haass fleshes out his thoughts in The Opportunity, responding 
to the post-war assertions that the world was surely better off 
without Saddam Hussein. Human, financial, and political oppor- 
tunity costs can offset undeniable benefits, Haass notes. In the 
case of Iraq, those additional costs include diminished White 
House credibility, the alienation of other countries, and the 
diversion of resources away from fighting Al Qaeda and rebuild- 
ing Afghanistan. 

“What matters in business—as well as in foreign policy—is 
the balance or relationship between costs and benefits,’ Haass 
wrote, leading to his “judgment that the war against Iraq was 
unwarranted ... the direct costs to the United States were and 
are simply too high, given what was at stake.” 

These. of course, are the kinds of arguments one wants heeded 
before rather than after the shooting starts. Unfortunately, Haass 
says, the State Department was often the odd man out” during 
the Bush administration's pre-war deliberations. War was going 
to be the way. Debate was over. Once that direction was set, 
Haass savs. he had to “train (his) thoughts” to support the effort. 

This, bas is the nature of vovernment—and it can force the 
players into choosing between principle and power. Once policy 
is set, individual thoughts become subsumed. Some might want 
to make a statement by resigning, but then they're no longer at 


the table. The table where things happen. 


Even as Haass critiques the substance of the administration's 
lraq policy, he remains discrete about some of the characters 
making the policy. 

Like John Bolton, the smart, combative, and divisive State 
Department appointee named by Bush to be ambassador to the 
United Nations. Bolton, naturally, is a Council on Foreign 
Relations member. Speaking shortly before Bolton became the 
nation’s first U.N. ambassador in history to slip into office 
through a presidential recess appointment, Haass politely but 
firmly sidestepped invitations to dish. It’s slightly disappoint- 
but it's 
undeniably prudent for a man maintaining his future viability. 


ing—one just knows Haass has got some great stories 


he Council on Foreign Relations sought out Haass and 

recruited him not long after Bush declared the end of 

major Iraq combat operations in mid-2003. Haass says his 
move was not one of protest nor an act of frustration; simply, the 
chance to be president of the Council on Foreign Relations was 
a once-in-a-lifetime opportunity. 

Many big thoughts have percolated within the council. It’s 
where men like Henry Kissinger made their initial mark with 
their Cold War calculations. Before that, the Council’s War and 
Peace Studies Project laid the intellectual foundation for such 
international efforts as the Marshall Plan, the International 
Monetary Fund, and the World Bank. 

“It was most influential in the planning for the world after 
World War II,” says Holly Sklar ’76, editor of a 1980 book called 
Trilateralism: The Trilateral Commission and Elite Planning for 
World Management. 

Since then, Sklar suggests, “elite planning institutions’ may 
have lost some of their cachet. Even the term Wise Men—the 
white men from Washington and Wall Street who strode the 
earth with the likes of Dwight Eisenhower—now carries a some- 
what sardonic punch. 

Many provocative thoughts still fly. From his new perch, Haass 
says he enjoys “greater independence’ than in government, when 
he was partaking of “the proximity to power, and sometimes even 
power itself.” Television shows tap him for his expertise, and elite 
circles have considered his latest book respectfully. 

The reviews have been mixed. James Mann, writing in the 
Washington Post, contended that Haass “offers a foreign policy that 
suits the detached mind-set of corporate headquarters, invest- 
ment banks, and think tanks.” On the other hand, the New York 
Review of Books lauded Haass for an assessment that is “realistic, 
constructive, and conservative in the old sense of the word.” 

Writing the book in the early mornings, late evenings, and 
occasional weekends took a toll on his family, Haass acknowledges. 
Even without such labors, the Council on Foreign Relations’ 
presidency is more than a full-time job. It has its compensations, 
of course; small ones, like being able to walk several blocks to 
work; and large ones, some of which may not pay off for years. 

“It's helping to set the intellectual agenda, raise resources, and 


get our ideas out there,’ Haass says. @ 


Michael Doyle ’78 is a reporter in the Washington bureau of 
McClatchy Newspapers. 
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Polls Are Open: 


Vote for Alumni-Elected Trustee 


berlin’s tradition of allowing alumni to nominate and elect College trustees dates back to 1892. Today, 


six members of Oberlin’s 31-member Board of Trustees are elected by alumni. Scott Bennett ‘60 and 


Diane C. Yu '73 are the newest candidates for the position of alumni-elected trustee, with a six-year 


term that begins July 1, 2006. Please read on, and then cast your vote. The voting deadline is Nov. 23, 2005. 


Scott Bennett ’60 


Scott Bennett is a retired academic librarian. After graduating 
with honors from Oberlin and earning a PhD at Indiana 
University, he taught English at the University of Illinois at 
Urbana-Champaign. Through good fortune, he became a 
librarian first at the University of Illinois, then at Northwestern 
and Johns Hopkins, and finally at Yale, where he led an orga- 
nization with 600 employees and a budget of $50 million. 

Since retiring in 2001, Scott has re-established his connec- 
tion with liberal arts colleges through his work as a senior 
advisor for the Council of Independent Colleges’ library pro- 
gram. He has also pursued a research, writing, and consulting 
program focused on the design of libraries as learning spaces. 
These activities have brought him into working contact with 
students, faculty, and administrative leaders at numerous lib- 
eral arts colleges. 

Scott has recently volunteered with the United Way of 
Champaign County and serves on the national advisory board 
of the Vogel Library at Iowa’s Wartburg College. He also has 
served in elected offices at the local, state, and national levels 
of the American Association of University Professors and has 
worked with the Association of Research Libraries, the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, the 
Association of American Universities, the Johns Hopkins 
University Press, the Illinois Board of Higher Education, and 
numerous libraries, museums, state agencies, colleges, and 
universities. He has published widely on subjects that include 
library issues, copyright, scholarly communication, the history 
of publishing, textual editing, and bibliography. 

In the early 1990s, Scott became the inaugural president of 
the Friends of the Oberlin College Library. In 2004 he was re- 
elected to that post and has been working to build the group’s 
membership. He also has explored opportunities for collaboration 
between Oberlin’s library and that of China’s Yunnan University, 

Scott lives in Urbana, Illinois, with his wife, Carol Glass 
Bennett ‘60. They have four children and seven grandchildren. 
Scott reads avidly, attends concerts at least weekly (and wish- 
es he were a musician), travels frequently, kayaks when there 
is time, and maintains two 100-year-old houses. 


What strengths would you bring to the Oberlin College 
Board of Trustees? 

| prize my Oberlin education, and my deep commitment to the 
College has been enhanced by the contact with other liberal 


arts colleges that my consulting work brings. And as a former 


Scott Bennett Diane C. Yu 


resident of Baltimore and New Haven, I understand how a 
commitment to the College involves a commitment to the suc- 
cess of Oberlin as a town. 

My chief strengths as a leader and academic administrator 
have been the ability to identify key issues, ask critical ques- 
tions, stay focused, manage budgets creatively, and work 
collaboratively. | understand organizations and take great plea- 
sure in helping to foster change and organizational success. 

As a librarian, | am keenly sensitive to the many ways 
academic support staffs contribute to educational success. 
Academic planning properly focuses on students and faculty 
but frequently slights the educational function of librarians, 
student services staff, and academic computing personnel. As 
a consequence, these people are often underutilized in build- 
ing the strongest possible environment for learning. 


What is your vision for Oberlin College? 

| want today’s students and future students to have the same 
transformative experience at Oberlin that I had. I want students 
to explore freely the world of ideas; to learn the demanding dis- 
ciplines of academic inquiry and of music and the other arts; 
to build a sense of community and global engagement; and to 
take up the responsibilities of engaged citizens. 

To bring these things about, Oberlin must continue to 
attract the best students and faculty and respond imaginatively 
to the fundamental changes in demographics, student learning 
styles, pedagogy, information technology, and global awareness 
that are transforming higher education. ‘The College must also 
remain a thoughtful steward of its resources and must succeed 


in making the case for increased support. 
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The College that does these things will be different from the 
one | attended in every respect but one: the quality of the learn- 
ing it nurtures. Engaging with pervasive change is the key to 
maintaining this one essential continuity, but change is often 
difficult for colleges and universities. One of the most significant 
responsibilities of a trustee is to help advance that engagement. 


Diane C. Yu ’73 


Since 2001, Diane has been chief of staff and deputy to the 
president of New York University (NYU), the largest private 
university in the nation, where she is the highest-ranking 
woman. Previously, she was associate general counsel and 
managing counsel at Monsanto Company; the youngest person, 
the first woman, and the first person of color named general 
counsel for the State Bar of California; the first member of the 
judiciary selected as a White House fellow; and the first Asian 
American Superior Court commissioner in California. She 
earned a JD degree at the University of California at Berkeley. 

At Oberlin, Diane was a student representative (appointed 
by the College president) to the Education Commission, a 
member of Social Board and Musical Union, an admissions 
office tour guide, and a Rathskeller waitress. She cofound- 
ed the Asian American Alliance and was the first student to 
graduate with an interdisciplinary major in East Asian studies. 
Since graduation, she has served as vice president of her class 
and as class agent. 

Diane is past chair of the American Bar Association's 
Commission on Women in the Profession, the national voice 
for women lawyers, and its Section of Legal Education and 
Admissions to the Bar, which accredits U.S. law schools. She 
has served on the boards of the Commonwealth Club of 
California, Association of Corporate Counsel, and White House 
Fellows Association. Her awards include the National Asian 
Pacific American Bar Association Trailblazer Award, Missouri 
Woman Justice Award, 10 Outstanding Young Women of 
America, and an honorary doctorate from City University of New 
York. She is married to attorney Michael Delaney and enjoys 
travel, music, theater, film, art, cooking, writing, volunteering at 
church, and reading. 


What strengths would you bring to the Oberlin College 
Board of Trustees? 
My diverse background as a university administrator, lawyer, 
corporate executive, and public sector leader provides relevant 
experience for the Board. Being the NYU president's “alter 
ego” has exposed me to all aspects of academic administration 
and affairs. | understand the importance of listening to the 
interests of faculty, students, deans, trustees, donors, parents, 
alumni, external audiences, and other stakeholders. 
Corporate experience has provided me insights pertinent to 
the College’s management challenges. As a lawyer, I have 


FA 2005 


advised the NYU Board of ‘Trustees, Monsanto’s Board of 
Directors, and California’s State Bar Board of Governors. | 
teach a leadership seminar at NYU and have first-hand appre- 
ciation for what is influencing today’s liberal arts students. 

My track record includes winning a case in the U.S. 
Supreme Court during my tenure with California’s State Bar. 
At Monsanto, I was one of 28 people chosen from the company’s 
28,000 employees to take part in its Frontiers of Leadership 
program. I have extensive experience with the media and have 
spoken nationwide on a variety of topics. Additionally, my ser- 
vice on nonprofit boards has prepared me well to set priorities, 
formulate policy, think strategically, oversee personnel, collab- 
orate, build consensus, and raise funds. 

I am eager to assume more formal responsibility and stew- 
ardship for the College. Oberlin transformed me—giving me a 
sense of purpose and direction, offering me opportunities to 
grow intellectually and socially, and enabling me to interact with 
and be mentored by dazzling faculty, administrators, and fellow 
students. My gratitude will inspire and motivate me to serve 
effectively as a trustee. 


What is your vision for Oberlin College? 
Oberlin should be recognized as one of the nation’s finest lib- 
eral arts colleges and music conservatories. It has a history of 
championing individual freedom and collective social action, 
and it is a community where the fullest expression of the 
human mind, body, and spirit are celebrated. 

In reviewing Oberlin’s Strategic Plan, | was struck by its 
scope and ambition. Rather than presume to have a superior 
competing vision, | embrace the plan's articulated goals. I sup- 
port intensifying efforts to attract and retain quality faculty as 
the surest path to enhancing excellence. Emphasizing greater 
coherence in the educational program and enriching the stu- 
dent experience are also critical. If Oberlin continues to cherish 
its community spirit and social commitment, it will facilitate 
valuable interchanges between faculty and students and impart 
perspectives and skills that prepare its graduates for lives of 
service and meaning. 


Information above supplied by the Oberlin Alumni Association and the Office 
of the Secretary. 


To vote for alumni-elected trustee, complete 
the election ballot at www.oberlin.edu/alumni/ 
Any Oberlin graduate who has not received 
either a paper or electronic ballot should 
call the Alumni Office at (440) 775-8692. 
The voting deadline is Nov. 23, 2005. 


Bookshelt 


Please send a review copy of your recently published book to “Bookshelf,” Oberlin Alumni Magazine, 145 W. Lorain St., Oberlin, OH 44074. Your book will be 
presented to the Oberlin College Library as a gift from you. Please note that due to the large volume of submissions, we are not able to include every book. 
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The King’s English: Adventures 
sfenindenindent ] of an Independent Bookseller 


By Betsy BuRTON '68 
Gibbs Smith, 2005 


Reviewed by Jim LAWLESS 


“he 


"RINGS 
ENGLISH 


BETSY BURTON STARTED A BOOK STORE in the same way 


begin a family: without a clue. She had only a love 
for books and a sense that she could pair people 


with the perfect read. 


In 1977, with $6,000 and an ample supply of 


enthusiasm and humor, she and a friend, who, like Burton, was a novelist and single 
mother, opened shop in Salt Lake City. She was so naive in overestimating their suc- 
cess, Burton says, that she suggested hanging bells on the front door to announce 
the arrival of customers. 

The King’s English pulled in just $40 a day during its first year, but with surpris- 
ing luck and lots of imagination, it survived a wide range of adversaries: censorship, 
big-box stores, the Internet, sticky-fingered employees, little pay, and unending hours. 

The Kings English is the story of all those problems, but even more compelling 
are Burtonss anecdotes involving established authors. Out of necessity, she became 
a master of promotion, luring to her out-of-the-way store such well-known writers as 
E.L. Doctorow, Sue Grafton, John Mortimer, Mark Strand, and Tony Hellerman. 

John Irving and Isabel Allende, in fact, probably saved the store with their unex- 
pected popularity and remarkable ability to draw the public to readings. “We were 
not prepared for Isabel's joyous, bawdy humor, nor for the way she courted the audi- 
ence, wooed and conquered them as if they were lovers,” Burton writes. 

Irving, if possible, was even more magnetic, writes Burton. The World According 
to Garp had just been published, yet little was known about it or him. Still, the book’s 
reviews were great, and Irving was the friend of a local poet. Customers at his read- 
ing quickly gobbled 100-plus books. In relaying the scene with the “hunky” author, 
Burton writes: “About 500 women surround him, gather, hover, perch near him, 
touch his arms, stick close to him.” It was a phenomenon unlike anything she'd ever 
seen—“all of these women gushing, blinking, unable to say anything.” But her 
favorite part of the John Irving-comes-to-Salt Lake City story was the rumor that 
ensued: mainly, that Irving was seen sneaking away from Burton's house late at night. 
No one, she said, wanted to wreck such a good story and “free advertising.” 


Burton tells her tales well and with humor—selling books all the while. Lists 


of books close each chapter, weaving in favorite fiction, mystery, poetry, nontic- 


tion, western, and children’s titles from the store’s first 25 years with more unusual 
lists such as “25 Thrillers with Moral Heft.” 

For 27 years, as hundreds of independent stores were driven out of business, The 
Kings English has survived. And while Burton gives much of the credit to her under- 
paid and incredibly hard-working staff, one can’t overlook her own devotion to old 


fashioned, person-to-person bookselling, 


Jim Lawless is a journalist and poet in Cleveland. 


that people start restaurants or write novels or 


GABRIEL BROWNSTEIN 


The Man from Beyond 
By GABRIEL BROWNSTEIN 88 
WW Norton, 2005 


The year is 1922, and 22-year-old New York 
journalist Molly Goodman is stuck playing 
middleman in the real-life squabble between 
Harry Houdini and his friend and adversary, 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. Doyle is trying to con- 
vince the world of the existence of ghosts, a 
phenomenon that Houdini chalks up instead 
to hoaxes and illusions. While trying to stay 
objective in her account of some seemingly 
spiritual occurrences, Molly winds up entan- 
gled in an incident that leads to Houdini's 


disappearance. 


Buddhist Writings 


on Greed, Desire 
and the Urge 
to Consume 


Hooked! Buddhist Writings on Greed, 
Desire, and the Urge to Consume 
EDITED BY STEPHANIE KAzA 68 


Shambhala Publications, 2005 


Why do people experience such intense yearnings 
for material things, only to feel frustrated and 
empty when they obtain them? Seventeen 
authors take a Buddhist viewpoint in exploring 
and combating our endless desire to acquire, 
which affects not only ourselves, but the 
world’s economy and environment. Kaza ts an 
associate professor of environmental studies 


at the University of Vermont in Burlington 
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Sounds of the Silk Road 
BY MITCHELL (JOHN) CLARK 81 
MEA Publications, 2005 


Drums made of human skulls used by Tibetan 
monks to ward off evil and oboes played at 
Turkish weddings are among the instruments 
of the Asian musical tradition. Lush with 
dramatic photos, each chapter focuses on 
the uses, sounds, playing techniques, and 
symbolism of instruments within a specific 
Asian country. Clark is a research fellow in 
the Department of Musical [Instruments at 
the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston. 


Conservative Debate Handbook: An 
Intellectual Armory for the 21st Century 
By WILLIAM FLAx '56 
LeFevre Publishing, 2005 


Flax, an outspoken and longtime advocate for tra- 
ditional American values, initially designed 
this handbook as an Internet tool to hone the 
analytical skills of conservative youth. Begin- 
ning with a brief overview of Constitutional 
law, the book moves on to such fiery topics as 
the right to bear arms, feminism, immigration, 
socialism, abortion, and the problems of pub- 
lic schools. Each chapter offers arguments 
used in prior debates with liberal rivals. Flax is 


an attorney in Cincinnati. 


Orphans: Essays 
3y Cuarces D’Amsrosio 82 
Clear Cut Press, 2005 


In this pocket-sized book of essays, fiction writer 
and essayist D’Ambrosio inspects everything 
from a Russian orphanage in Svirstroy and an 
experimental ecovillage in Texas to the con- 
troversies of Native American whaling and 
convicted sex offender Mary Kay Letourneau. 


Zesty and piercing, these finely crafted works 


are at once lush and direct, brainy and full of 
feeling,” writes Booklist. D'Ambrosio is a 
Seattle native whose fiction appears regular- 
ly in the New Yorker. His is a debut book of the 
Oregon-based Clear Cut Press, co-founded 


by novelist Matthew Stadler ’81. 
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Street Fighter 
By Bitt KENT ’76 
St. Martin's Minotaur, 2005 


Philadelphia newspaper reporter Andrea Cosicki 


teams up with elderly obituary writer Shep 
Ladderback to investigate the death of a 


Also Noted: 


Untidy Origins: A Story 
of Woman’s Rights in 
Antebellum New York 


Lori D. Ginzberg ‘78 


seemingly small-town accountant. They fol- 
low the trail through the fictional South 
Philly setting of Westyard to discover a shady 
real estate deal involving local politicians, 
illegal Asian immigrants, a local veterans’ 
organization, and a powerful private banker. 
The story's charm lies in the author's colorful 
depictions of unsavory characters in their 


backroom settings. 


Wasted Beauty 
By Eric BOGosIAN '76 


Simon & Schuster, 2005 


A country girl-turned-New York fashion model 
begins a spicy romance with the married, 
middle-aged suburban doctor who treated 
her mentally unstable brother. For the doc- 
tor, the affair spells impending divorce; for 
the woman, an addiction to heroin. Bottom 
line? No one in Bogosian’s novel makes good 
decisions, despite the tale’s happy ending. 
This is the second novel by author and play- 


ces BY ay 
wright Bogosian. 


Spiritual Exercises: Joining 
Body and Spirit in Prayer 
Nancy Roth 58 

Church Publishing, 2005 


Univ. of North Carolina 


The Art of Digital Music: Press, 2005 
56 Visionary Artists and 
Insiders Reveal Their 


Creative Secrets 


Diary of a Drag Queen 
Daniel Harris ’80 


Mobilizing the Masses: 
Gender, Ethnicity, and Class 
in the Nationalist Movement 
in Guinea, 1939-1958 


Kelli Richards and 
David Battino '87 
Backbeat Books, 2005 


Babywearing: The Benefits 
and Beauty of this Ancient 
Tradition 

Maria Giangiulio Blois 92 
Pharmasoft, 2005 


Mystery, Violence 

and Popular Culture 

John G. Cawelti 5] 

Univ. of Wisconsin Press, 2005 


Carroll & Graf, 2005 


Black British Writing 

Ed: R. Victoria and 

Lauri Scheyer Ramey ‘74 
Palgrave Macmillan, 2004 


Citizen Teacher: 
The Life and Leadership 
of Margaret Haley 


Kate Bodine 
Rousmaniere ‘80 
State Univ. of New York 
Press, 2005 


Elizabeth Schmidt °77 
Praeger, 2005 


The Fiction of a Thinkable 
World: Body, Meaning, and 
the Culture of Capitalism 
Michael Steinberg '72 
Monthly Review Press, 2005 


A Haiti Chronicle: The 
Undoing of a Latent 
Democracy, 1999-2001 
Daniel Whitman ‘68 
Trafford, 2005 
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Year by Year 


1926 


Arloween Zurn Todd cel- 
ebrated her 100th birthday 
july 17 atthe Erie, Pa:, 
home of her son, Charles 
Brock, and his wife, Carolyn 
More 


than 60 friends and rela- 


Dexter Brock '57. 


tives attended from around 
the country. Arloween remains active in the 
Erie community, frequently attending cultural 
and social events. In addition to weekly Bible 
study classes, she attends daily exercise class 
and serves as a resident council member of the 


Sarah Reed Retirement Center, where she lives. 


James Roemer, who lives in Warren, Ohio, 


will turn 100 in December. He has served as an 


Oberlin class agent and is a charter member of 


the John Frederick Oberlin Society. 


New Happenings in the Oberlin Community ¢ Fall 2005 


George Walker was 


Composer and _ pianist 


elected honorary president of Ebb and Flow 
Arts in Maui, Hawaii, where a festival of his 
music was presented last spring. He also 
received a proclamation from the borough pres- 
ident of Brooklyn, N.Y., designating April 6, 
2005, as “Celebration of George Walker Day.” 
Also in April, he was chosen to become a mem- 
ber of the board of managers for the Eastman 
School of Music. George was commissioned by 
Eastman to compose a new work for orchestra 
that will receive its premiere in 2006. His first 
such commission, An Eastman Overture, was 
performed by the Eastman Philharmonia in five 
major concert halls, including the Kennedy 


Center and Carnegie Hall. 


Mary Brown Gray, a lifelong advocate of 


multilingualism in New Zealand, became the 


New This Fall! Online Class Notes 


he Alumni Association announces an exciting new way to keep in 
touch with other Obies! OBIEWeb, the Alumni Online Community, 
now offers alumni the opportunity to post class notes online in a 


secure, password-protected environment. 


You'll still see class notes in the quarterly OAM: however, the online Opportu- GQ 
nity lets you read about your classmates a bit sooner while also allowing you to 
sort posts by class year and topic. To post or read class notes online, you'll simply need 
an OBIEWeb account, which is free and available to all alumni. 

To get started, visit www.oberlin.edu/alumni/classnotes. If you are new to OBIEWeb, 
you will need to register using your Oberlin ID number, which appears above your name 


on the address label on this magazine. 


Questions? Contact alumni.office@oberlin.edu. 


2006 
REUNION CLASSES 


Fifteenth Reunion 
Classes of 1990, 1991, and 1992 


Twenty-fifth Reunion 
Class of 1981 


Thirty-fifth Reunion 
Classes of 1970, 1971, and 1972 


Fiftieth Reunion 
Class of 1956 


Sixty-fifth Reunion 
Classes of 1940, 1941, and 1942 


Half Century Club Reunion 
All classes prior to 1956 


60th cluster reunion for Class of 1946 
will take place in 2007 


Commencement-Reunion 
May 26-29, 2006 


first New Zealander to win the International 
World Council of Language Teachers’ (FIPLV) 
International Award for her contribution to the 
teaching and learning of international languages. 
“Mary has, over the last 30-odd years, worked 
with astounding stamina toward the goal of get- 
ting more of us to learn international languages 
such as French, German, Spanish, Japanese, 
Korean, and now Chinese,” said Noeline Grant, 
president of the New Zealand Association of 


Language Teachers. Mary lives in Wellington. 


Robert Kabat, a senior advisor with Capital 
Management Associates, was inducted into the 
Cooperative Hall of Fame this year. Considered 
a visionary within the electric cooperative 
movement, Bob, director of the National Rural 
Electric Cooperative Associations Manage- 
ment Services Department for 40 years, was 
recognized for his dedication to the protection 
of consumer and cooperative rights. His contr- 
butions include creating a flagship director- 
education program for credentialing electric 
cooperative directors and the launching of the 


Legal Reporting Service to apprise attorneys ol 
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emerging electric co-op issues. Bob was also 
instrumental in creating NRECA’s internation- 
al program, which has helped more than 70 
million people in 49 countries. He has served 
on several consumer-based organizations, 
including the National Cooperative Business 
Association and the Consumer Federation of 
\merica. He and his wife, Lois Elmore Kabat, 


live in Alexandria, Va. 


Carolyn Berglund Keefe was elected to the 
board of directors of ACTS Retirement-Life 
Communities, which oversees 17 retirement 
campuses in four states. A professor emerita of 
communication studies at West Chester Uni- 
versity, Carolyn has edited and written many 
books and articles, held offices in professional 
organizations, and received academic and serv- 
ice awards, including the 1990 Pennsylvania 


Professor of the Year Award. 


Marcia Mattson 
Curran, Carol Keith 
Crout, and Betsy 
Greensmith Dole 
attended a Coastal 


Campaign Gala in 


«at 


Curran and classmates 


July for the Grand 


Traverse Regional 
Land Conservancy in northern Michigan. All 
three live at least a portion of the year in 
Michigan and “provide a backbone of support 
to the Conservancy's work”: Marcia serves on 
the board of directors, Carol is a longtime sup- 
porter, and Betsy is chair of 
the board. e Bob Palmer 
left) sang with the New 
\msterdam Singers of New 
York, accompanied by the 


Park Avenue Chamber Sym- 


yi 


Palmer 


phony, performing the Mark 
Twain Suite by Paul Alan 


Levi '63. E: roberthpalmer@earthlink.net. 


John Francis Dill was honored with a Life- 
time Achievement Award from the American 
Medical Publishers Association in March. He 


r a 
chairman emeritus of Mosby-Yea1 Book 


Company and former publisher and general 


manager of the professional and reference 
book division at McGraw-Hill. He holds two 
honorary doctorates and received a Lifetime 
Achievement Award from the Association of 
American Publishers. Also 
an accomplished tenor, 
John in 1995 co-composed 
the alma mater for the 
University of Missouri-St. 
Louis and issued a solo CD 
titled My Romance. John 
and his wife, Ginny, live in 
Naples, Fla. e Eleanor “Ellie” Hall is a 


social psychologist working with a group of 


economists to research the business use of the 
mail at RCF Economic and Financial Con- 
sulting in Chicago. Ellie is also the webmaster 
for two web sites, the Barr-Harris Children’s 
Grief Center and OWL-lllinois (the Older 
Women’s League). E: eleahall@yahoo.com. 


Joe Hickerson was presented the annual 


Excellence in the Traditional Arts Award 
at the American Music & Arts Festival in 
Westminster, Md., in July. Joe plans to cele- 
brate his 70th birthday in October with a 
concert at St. Mark Presbyterian Church in 
Rockville, Md. Sponsored by the Institute of 
Musical Traditions, the event will include an 
interview with Joe by Mary Cliff, host of “Tradi- 
tions’ on WETA-FM 90.9 (www.imtfolk.org). 


W: www.joehickerson.com. ¢ Bob Whalin 


retired with professor emeritus status after 
40 years in Texas State University's music 
department. He and his wife, Mary, are enjoy- 
ing retirement, their four grandsons, and trav- 
eling. “Hope all my classmates are enjoying 


their lives as much as we are.” 


Charles Roess writes: “After 36 years of liv- 


ing in Belgium and running my business of 
importing tropical fresh produce, in 2004 | 
sold out to my son and moved to the south of 
France, near Avignon. I greatly enjoy this beau- 
tiful region with its rich cultural offerings, 
ancient stone houses, and historic villages.” E: 


charlesroess@wanadoo. fr. 


Send alumni news and photos to: 
145 W. Lorain St., Oberlin, OH 44074 


or fax a note to (440) 775-6575 


Esther Anschutz Golde 


Bellingham, Wash., in July after 17 years of 


retired to 


teaching in Japan and Germany. 


Beverly Ball Chassler, who lives on 


Manhattan’s Upper West Side, works for two 
Church World Service programs, the Immi- 
gration and Refugee program and the Durable 
Solutions for Displaced People program, 
through which she assists with health care pro- 
grams in Pakistan and Afghanistan, secondary 
education in refugee camps in Tanzania, and 
projects in Columbia and Haiti. “They let me 
work here even though | am not religious,” she 
says. Beverly has two adult children: Zach, 
who is in the movie business at Universal 
Studios in Los Angeles, and Nora, a writer who 
lives in Brighton, England. “I have had some 
old tapes of The Boyfriend (a 1962 Oberlin 
production) transferred to CD. If you'd like 
one, please contact me by e-mail.” A: 246 West 
End Ave., #11E, New York, NY 10023. E: 
bchassler@nyc.rr.com. ¢ Jonathan Holden, a 
University Distinguished Professor of English 
and poet-in-residence at Kansas State Univer- 
sity, was named poet laureate of the state of 
Kansas, its first ever. His latest book, his 20th, 
is called Knowing: New and Scientific Poems. 
He was particularly moved by the OAM column 
“Never Too Late” written by Barbara Cohn ‘71 
(“Last Word” Spring 2005), as he was diag- 


nosed with multiple sclerosis in 1989. “Like 


Barbara, I discovered the medicine Avonex. It 


has been a salvation.” 


Rodney Godshall was a bass opera singer 


in Germany from 1978 through 1998 and 
since then has been with Diisseldorf Opera 
Betriebsbiiro. He would like to purchase a CD of 


the Russian Choir recording, since his record- 


ing has long since worn out. He writes, “Does 


r.godshall@ 


deutsche-oper-am-rhein.de. ¢ Kit Woolsey, 


of Kensington, Calif., was named in June to 


anyone have an extra copy? E: 


the American Contract Bridge League Hall of 
Fame, which recognizes the game's most 
accomplished players. A multiple world cham- 


pion and ACBL Grand Life 


highest category In the organization, Kit is 


Vlaster, the 


oy 
— 


the author of Modern Defense Signals and 
Partnership Defense in Bridge and Matchpoints. 
He is a regular contributor 
to Bridge World Magazine 
as director of the Master 
Solver's Club and recently 
served as technical editor. 


He is also a frequent com- 


(i Lah ili 


Woolsey 


mentator for online bridge 


shows. 


Donald Nichols was elected governor of 


the Mayflower Society of Ohio. e Terrone 


Rosenberry and Carolyn Rosenberry cele- 


brated their 40th wedding anniversary with 


family near Lake George in New York on June 14. 


Muriel Minot and her husband, Terrence 


Beasor, “are proud to be working actors who are 
able to live off the busi- 
ness. The couple, married 


> 


almost 37 years, continues 
to work in television, com- 
mercials, voiceovers, and 
the theater. Muriel also 
runs her own company, 
Mysteries en Brochette, an 
interactive mystery/dinner theater company 
with music. “I get to sing, act, and make people 
laugh ... what a joy.” She says she still keeps in 
touch with many Obie friends—'G&S” and Dr. 
Boyers included—not to mention her brides- 
maid and dear friend, Gail Nelson-Holgate ‘65. 
E: mminot@mysteriesenbrochette.com. W: 


www.my steriesenbrochette.com. 


Kenneth Schwartz retired from his federal 


job at the Office of Management and Budget in 
March and embarked on a two-month across- 
the-U.S. bicycle trip sponsored by Adventure 
Cycling. The 3,000-mile trek took Kenneth and 
his group from San Diego to St. Augustine, Fla., 
and several states in between (including Oberlin, 
La., where the group stayed at a motel called 
the Oberlin Inn). Although he wasn't the oldest 
person on the trip there was a 70-year old 
biker in the pack—Kenneth says it was a great, 
if arduous, trip.” The next stop in his “retire- 


ment’ will be Pristina, Kosovo, where he will 


our Obies from the Carolinas celebrated at 
a reception that followed performances by 
Polly Shaw Feitzinger ’60, Karen 
Mangels Boyd ’72, and Melanie Foster-Taylor 
'72 at a benefit concert for the Asheville Area 
Piano Forum. Melanie is associate professor of 
music at Converse College in Spartanburg, S.C. 
Polly and Karen, both active performers and 


teachers, founded the Piano Forum 14 years 

ago. Polly and Natalie “Nan” Scull Watkins ’60, author of East Towards Dawn, spent a 
month last summer traveling to the capital cities of central Europe and attending the 
Schubertiade Festival in Voralberg, Austria. (From left: Melanie, Polly, Nan, and Karen) 


work for a year as a budget advisor to that coun- 
trys government in a project funded by the 


U.S. Agency for International Development. 


J. Michael Barone, radio host of Pipedreams, 


was master of ceremonies for a multi-artist Pipe- 


dreams Live recital featuring the Fisk pipe organ 
at the Meyerson Symphony Center in Dallas. 
The all-star roster included George Baker, James 
Diaz, Hyeon Jeong, Mary Preston, Bradley 
Welch, and Damin Spritzer 97. The event filled 
the 2,100-seat hall, with several hundred hope- 
fuls turned away. Michael writes, “Who says 
classical organ music is dying?” Michael also 
hosted several other similarly well-attended 
events in Little Rock and Pittsburgh during the 


past season. 


Ralf Hotchkiss, co-founder and chief engineer 


of Whirlwind Wheelchair International, was 
presented with the President's Medal from San 
Francisco State University in May. The award 
Was in recognition of Ralf’s “community service 
and civic engagement taken to a global level,” 


according to SFSU President Robert A. Corrigan. 


David Warren Carter and Robert DuVernet 


Parker were married in Cambridge, Mass. 
David is an architect in private practice in New 
Haven, and Robert is director of the AGES 


Educational Center for the Arts, a magnet high 


school in New Haven. e Architect Fred Fisher 
designed the Huntington Library's Lois and 
Robert F. Erburu Gallery. The San Marino, 
Calif.-based library's gallery currently houses 
a collection of neoclassical European art. e 
James M. Stevenson and 
Robert Gaitley Mathews 
exchanged vows in a com- 
mitment ceremony at St. 
Paul's Chapel on the cam- 
pus of Columbia University 


on May 7. The service was 


followed by a bagpipe pro- 
cessional down Amsterdam Avenue to the 
Cathedral Church of St. John the Divine. A 
dinner and country-dance reception was held 
at the Synod House. Among those in attendance 
were Kay Fujihira Bromberg and James 
Blachly ’02. The couple, who has adopted the 
surname Stevenson-Mathews, divides their 
time between Manhasset, Long Island, where 
Jim works as head gardener on a private estate, 
and New York, where Gaitley works as an actor 


and coach. 


Suzanne Bernstein has served for 15 years as 
the cantor of Temple Israel Reform Congrega- 
tion of Staten Island. 
Suzanne says this year 
was special because 
Peter Schaktman ‘82 
served as interim rabbi 
of the temple. The 


photo shows the two 


Bernstein 


serving lunch at the 
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soup kitchen of Project Hospitality, Staten 
Island's interfaith effort to shelter the home- 
less, feed the hungry, and care for people with 
HIV/AIDS. Benjamin Katz ’08, son of the pre- 
vious rabbi of the temple, is also pictured. 
Suzanne and her husband, Rob Coppersmith 
73, have two daughters, Chaya, 15 and Miryam, 
12. Rob is an attorney. E: copperfam4@aol.com. 
e Thomas Gary, formerly a senior assistant 
attorney general, joined the executive staff of the 
office of the superintendent of the Miami-Dade 


County Public Schools as special counsel. 


Thomas Riis had another rewarding semester 
as a musicologist and American Music Research 
Center director at the University of Colorado 
last spring. Tom received a Fulbright Fellow- 
ship to teach in Lueneburg, Germany, in 
October, which prompted him to sell his condo 


of 12 years and buy a house across the country 


Submit class notes electronically 
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in Longmont. A Colorado realtor who was orig- 
inally from Wellington, Ohio, recognized the 
sweatshirt Tom was wearing, and that clinched 
the sale. Following a beautiful spring break in 
Japan, Tom ran into Chris Santiago '99 in the 
train station to the Tokyo airport, where both 
successfully caught their trains and flights 
home. “Obies do seem to pop up everywhere.” 


e Dominique H. Vasseur joined the 


Columbus Museum of Art as associate curator 
of European art in February and moved to 
Columbus with his mother, Mary Burmeister 
Vasseur 43, and Italian greyhound, Sydney. E: 
Dominique.Vasseur@cmaohio.org. (This note 


appeared incorrectly in the last issue of OAM.) 


Paula Newberg is the new dean of special pro- 
grams at Skidmore College, where she oversees 
cultural and outreach programs. A specialist in 
democracy and governance 
and a longtime commenta- 
tor on international poli- 
tics, she spent much of the 
past 10 years as an advisor 
to the United Nations and 


a guest scholar at the 


Newberg 


Brookings Institution. 


B 


Nancy Olah, special counsel at Parker, Poe, 
Adams & Bernstein LLP, was elected presi- 
dent of CREW Charlotte, a national organiza- 
tion with more than 6,000 members whose 
core purpose is to advance the success of 


women in commercial real estate. As special 


It’s Déja Vu for New Obie Parents 


ore than 40 Oberlin alumni took on a new title in August: that 

of Oberlin parent. The children of this group—32 in all— 

joined their parents for a move-in day luncheon, where 
Alumni Association Director Laura Gobbi revealed the best part of 
being a legacy: “Your parents know what it means to be an Obie.” 

Parents of the new students represent class years ranging from 
1967 though 1984, with the majority hailing from the 1970s. “It was 
just this side of creepy,” laughed Cynthia Hale Albrecht '80, whose son 
James had just moved into Barrows Hall, where she once lived. “| knew 
exactly what his room would look like.” 

New alumni parents and legacy students include: Anthony Albrecht 
79 and Cynthia Hale Albrecht ’80 (James Albrecht); Ofosu Amponsah 
77 and Kim Hilaael Amponsah 79 (Oheneba Amponsah); Thomas 
Balmer ’74 (Rebecca Balmer); Florence Goldberg Bush Klein 81 and 
Richard Bush ’80 (Michelle Bush); William Craig '71 (Megan Craig- 
Kuhn); Wendy Breuer ’72 (Nina Crane); Debra J. DeLuca '// (Samantha 
DeLuca); Mary Fischer ’71 and David Dickinson ’71 Uessa Dickinson); 
Michael Dirda ’70 and Marian Peck Dirda ’72 (Michael Dirda); Carla 
White Freyvogel '79 and William Eginton '79 (Grace Eginton); Marcia 
Hoskins Fardella ’74 (Grace Fardella); Martin Gent ’71 and Janneane 
Ferguson Gent ’71 (Robin Gent); Eric Goldman '74 (Noah Goldman); 
Peter Gordon ’80 (Lydia Gordon); Philip Heidelberger '74 and Ellen 
Friedman Heidelberger "73 (Nathan Heidelberger); Barbara Boardman 


Darryl Polk 


Hoffman ’67 (Luke Hoffman); Andrea Loukin '77 (Madeline Kaye); 
Lindsey Thomas ’76 (Katherine Lauth); Ivory Moss '71 (Kevin Moss); 
Louie O’Quin ’80 (Cassandra O’Quin); Andrew Stern '76 and Judy 
Pellarin '77 (Erin Pellarin); Melissa Howe-Raberg '75 (Erika Raberg); 
Ronald Rapoport ’69 (Emily Rapoport); Matthew Rinaldi ‘69 (Amy 
Rinaldi); Tonyia Samuel Robinson ’82 (Marcus Robinson); Mark 
Schlawin ’69 (Everett Schlawin); Margaret Hayman 69 (Seth Schneer); 
Ann Silversmith '78 (Kevin Schreve); Dennis Taljan 84 (Kyle Taljan); 
Martin Warner ’78 (Theodore Warner); Kathy Scott Weaver 74 Johanna 
Weaver); and Cathy Redd ’75 (Elizabeth Woodbury). 


/s your son or daughter interested in Oberlin? Contact the Office of 
Admissions at (440) 775-8414. 


wae 
ae 


counsel, Nancy's practice 


focuses on commercia 
dev elopment projects, inter- 
state land sales act compli- 
ance, condominium forma- 
tion, commercial leasing, 


restrictive covenants, and 


commercial lending. e Per- 
cussionist, composer, and conductor Adam 
Rudolph, along with other members of Go: 
Organic Orchestra, won the LA Weekly Music 
Award for outstanding world music artist in June 
for their 10-night performance at the Electric 
Lodge in Venice, Calif. e Nadine Shank, pro- 
fessor of piano and head of piano studies at the 
University of Massachusetts at Amherst, is also 
orchestral pianist with the Springfield (Mass.) 
Symphony Orchestra. During the past season 
she performed Beethoven's 


Triple Concerto with violin- 


ist Marylou Churchill and 
cellist Matt Haimovitz; re- 
leased a new CD, Nadine 
Shank Plays Piano Sonata 
No. 2 by Yusef Lateef; and 
soloed with the West Point 
Academy Military Band at Eisenhower Hall in 
Gershwin’s Rhapsody in Blue. Nadine previous- 
ly recorded with the West Point band and the 
Centaur, CRI, Gasparo, New World, Open Loop, 
and YAL labels. In her spare time she choreo- 
graphs and teaches step aerobics at a local health 
club. She lives with her husband, Steven 
Toplitz, owner of the Amherst Music House. 
E: nadshank@aol.com. e Kathy Spahn was 
appointed president and 
GEO of 


International in New York. 


Helen Keller 
Kathy leaves her position 
as president and executive 
director of ORBIS, a global 


nonprofit organization ded- 


icated to the pre ention and 


treatment of blindness in the developing world. 


Kenneth Perkins is a pro- 


fessor of psychiatry at the 
Western Psychiatric Insti- 
tute and Clinic at the 
University of Pittsburgh 
School of Medicine. He 


returned to Oberlin last 


Perkins 


February to deliver the first 


34 


in a series of psychology lectures offered by 
Professor Norm Henderson. ¢ David Shwalb 
co-authored Applied Developmental Psychology: 
Theory, Research & Practice from Japan with 
Jun Nakazawa and Barbara J. Shwalb. The 
Shwalbs teach in the psychology department at 


Southeastern Louisiana University. 


ohn T. Gardner was named the new associ- 


ate vice chancellor for high school programs at 
the North Carolina School of the Arts. John, a 
resident of Cincinnati, had been the artistic 
director at the School for Creative and Per- 
forming Arts since 2000, and previously served 
as music department chair (1995-2000) and 
percussion instructor (1980-2000). In addition 
to his new position as vice chancellor, John will 
continue to serve as adjunct professor in per- 
cussion at Xavier University and at the College 
of Mount Saint Joseph. He is regional director 
of the International Network of Schools for the 
Advancement of Arts Education, a member of 
the Greater Cincinnati Arts and Education 
Committee, and a member and past president 
of the Percussive Arts Society. ¢ Jeff Thickman 
began a private catering business in Florence, 
Italy, in 1985, following training with Cordon 
Bleu chefs in Paris. Jeff's artistry and profound 
knowledge of world cuisines were immedi- 
ately appreciated and led him to cook for a 
wide variety of important events such as the 


80th birthday party of Frank Sinatra in Los 


Angeles, the New Year's feast for the Mayor of 


St. Petersburg, the president of the World 
Bank’s dinner for Hillary Clinton, the anniver- 
sary celebration dinner for the president of the 
Weizmann Institute in ‘Tel Aviv, and the gala 
opening dedicated to Russian fashion at the 
Rinascente of Milan. Since 1992, Jeff has been 
the private chef of Maestro Zubin Mehta and 
on various occasions has met and cooked for a 
long list of celebrities including Luciano 
Pavarotti, Yitzhak Perlman, Kirk Douglas, and 
Shimon Peres. He also keeps a very active 
teaching schedule in his professional kitchen in 
Florence and internationally, and his popular 
courses in regional Italian and international cui- 
sine have met with enthusiastic response the 


world over.” E: jig@dada.it. 


Oren Rudavsky’s film, Hiding and Seeking, 


_<: 5 rrr 


which he co-directed and co-produced with 
Menachem Daum, had its national broadcast 
premiere on August 30. The film uncovers 
unsettling generational, social, and philosophi- 
cal rifts in contemporary Jewish life. It was an 
[FP finalist for the Independent Spirit Award 
and was awarded first prize for best documen- 
tary and best interfaith film of 2004. Oren has 
been producing and directing films since 1980. 
His numerous credits include Dreams So Real, 
The Amish: Not to Be Modern, and A Film About 
My Home. ¢ Deborah Wei, Toni Shapiro- 
Phim, and Hao-Li Tai Loh ’85 are three of the 
founding members of the Folk Arts Cultural 
Charter (FACTS) in 


Philadelphia. Last March, the School Reform 


Treasures School 
Commission for the school district unanimous- 
ly approved FACTS, with more than 100 sup- 
porters in attendance wearing red t-shirts and 
holding signs. FACTS, which targets the needs 
of immigrant children and families, is the first 
public school in Chinatown and the first pub- 
lic institution granted to the 135-plus-year-old 
neighborhood. The school opened in September 
with grades K-5 and has plans to add a grade 
each year until it reaches K-8. Educators plan 
to incorporate folk arts and cultural traditions 
into a strong academic curriculum that focuses 
on critical thinking and social justice. Hao-Li 
and Debbie also serve on the board of Asian 
Americans United, one of FACTS’ founding 


organizations. e Sule Greg Wilson helped 


to coordinate the first caucus of African 
American banjo players, held at Appalachian 
State University in Boone, N.C., as part of the 
Yahoo! Group “Black Banjo: Then and Now’ 
(www.blackbanjo.com). 
Sule performs with Rhiannon 
Giddens "99 in the black 
string band Sankofa Strings 
(www. sankofastrings. com) 
and was in residency at the 


Scott Joplin House historic : 
ie Wilson 


site in St. Louis, Mo., in July. 


Robin Tillotson completed her graduate work 


in social service administration at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago in 2002 and accepted a position 
as regional director for the Chicago Depart- 
ment on Aging, where she oversees life enrich- 
ment, social services, and fitness and nutrition 
programs at a senior center. She was also invit 


ed, as part of a delegation of professionals who 
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specialize in aging services across the U.S., 
to examine senior programs in Beijing and 
Shanghai, China. Robin recently accepted an 
award from former First Lady Rosalyn Carter 
for innovative intergenerational programs. lo 
wind down, she took a nine-day Mediterranean 
cruise to Spain, Italy, France, and Africa. E: 


yweasap@hotmail.com. 


Diana Elrod is a consultant in helping cities 
to develop programs for affordable housing and 
a candidate for a PhD in religion and philoso- 
phy at the California Institute of Integral 
Studies. “My 10-year practice of Nichiren 
Buddhism, which is infinitely more interesting 
than government work, was the impetus for 
this academic and career change,” she says. 
Diana married her partner, Nancy, in San 
Francisco last year and is “still holding on to the 
marriage license, lest the state Supreme Court 
change its mind about the legality of such 


licenses.” E: diana_elrod@sbcglobal.net. 


Gail Schechter was presented with the 2005 
Bridge Builder Award in April at a dinner that was 
part of the Northbrook JustStories Storytelling 
Festival in Illinois. Gail was honored for creat- 
ing welcoming communities in many ways, 
principally in the quest to create inclusive and 
fair housing in Chicago's northern suburbs. 
The award is given by the Justice and Peace 
Commission of the Society of the Divine Word 
and recognizes outstanding services of individ- 
uals who have built bridges of dialogue, coop- 
eration, and understanding among diverse 
groups and people. e 
Gail Shuck, Audie 
Klotz °85, Janet 
James, Donna May, 
Elizabeth Collins 


Burnette, and Susan 


Friedman, dubbed 


by classmates as the 


NEW! 
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A. Philadelphia—The Oberlin Club of 


Philadelphia hosted its third annual sum- 
mer picnic and new student send-off at 
the home of Leanne Wagner '76 and 
daughter Christa Wagner '08. More than 
75 Obies enjoyed a wonderful summer 
afternoon of volleyball, good conversation, 
and hamburgers and hot dogs—prepared 
on the grill by Regional Coordinator 
Charlie McCurdy ’78. 


4 Western Mass.—Obies gathered under 
the “Big Tree” at the regional club’s annu- 
al outing at Tanglewood, where Dean of 
the Conservatory David Stull ’89 gave an 
Oberlin update. Enid Blount Press '93 re- 
established contact with her Oberlin 
roommate Eva Young, also class of 1993, 
who was known then as I-Hua Young. 
Neither had seen each other since gradu- 
ation, but both were delighted to re-con- 
nect at Tanglewood. 


www.oberlin.edu/alumni/oberlinClubs 


Minneapolis—The Alumni Association’s 
Executive Board held its annual summer 
meeting in the Twin Cities this year, where 
board members had the chance to social- 
ize at a reception for local alumni and new 
Students. Board members visited the 
Walker Art Center, where they posed for a 
photo at Claes Oldburg’s “Spoonbridge 
and Cherry” Fountain. ¥ 


Vermont—Obies in Vermont gathered for 
their first summer picnic in several years 
at the home of Priscilla Thomson Jackson 
"43 and her extended Oberlin family. 
From left: nephew Martin Thomson ’83, 
daughter Lillian Jackson, Priscilla, son 
Nathan ’70, daughter Jennifer Jackson 
Runquist ‘66, and husband Alfonse. W 


San Francisco—A largely Oberlin team 
took part in the 2005 San Francisco AIDS 
10K walk in Golden Gate Park on July 18, 
raising more than $1,600 for local foun- 
dations and organizations. Pictured here 
are Serjio Acevedo 97, Eleanore Fernandez, 
Alison Gooding 94, Daniel Bridgeman ’94, 
Kristina Enderle, Emily Enderle '03, Edmond 
Long 79, Colby McVey, and Caroline Koch. 
Not pictured: Lyn Parker '67, Beth O’Brien 
99 Lindsey Dillon '03, Elissa Papendick 
'04, and Nora Sheedy. 
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Food and Friendship Spice Up Italy Tr 


berlin alumni and friends ventured 
off to Italy in June to tour Tuscany 
and Umbria with faculty guide Erik 
Inglis ‘89, associate professor of art histo- 
ry at Oberlin, who lectured on the history 
and art of the region. Based in Cortona, our 
group followed the Piero trail through 
Arezzo and Sansepolcro, while also visiting 
Florence, Pienza, Siena, and Assisi. 
Alumni living in the area welcomed us 
like family, sharing their knowledge and 
love for Italy and /a dolce vita. Among our 
hosts was Daniel Bornstein ’/2, a summer 
resident and scholar of Cortona, who 
showed us the ins and outs of the city’s 
sites and restaurants and arranged a pri- 
vate tour of the municipal library’s manu- 
script holdings. Costante Ceccarini '63 
and his wife, Elvira, welcomed us to their home in the hills of Siena to taste their home- 
grown wines and olive oils. Finally, Jeff Thickman ’78, maestro chef, invited us to his 
home outside of Florence, where he prepared a feast of regional dishes for us to indulge 
in. Prior to the meal, Jeff taught us how to properly choose olive oil and prepare bruschet- 
ta and ravioli tricolor. (See more on Jeff in his 1978 class note.) The warmth, hospitali- 
ty, and Italian-style generosity shared by these alumni and their families made our time 
under the Tuscan sun truly extraordinary. Grazie tantissime! 


Jeff Thickman '78 and Janet Wynn '73 make 
ravioli tricolor in Jeff's teaching kitchen. 


—Laura Gobbi ’91, Executive Director, Alumni Association 


Photo taken by fellow traveler Arthur Mafli on June 15, 2005, at the home of Jeff Thickman '78 and 
Igor Polesitsky. Back row, left to right: Greg Kubarych, Don Collins, Tim Kubarych, Janet Wynn '73, 
Roger Kubarych, Igor Polesitsky, Jeff Thickman ’78, Paul Neal, Ruth Peterka Kolbe 67, Martha 
Perry ‘62, Suzanne Langworthy '60, Sarah Rapp Garbe ’60, and Erik Inglis 89 (faculty escort). 
Front row, left to right: Laura Gobbi '91, Alice Brown O’Connor ‘51, Sally Gamble Epstein '48 
Irene Neal, and Nancy Davis Plourde 67. 


“Weird Sisters,” attended Reunion Weekend in 
May. Though the friends have stayed in close 
touch over the years, even vacationing together, 


this is the first photo of the full group in 20 years. 


Leon Polott was tapped to provide strategic 
consulting to attendees at a Moscow workshop 
held by the U.S. Civilian Research and Devel- 
opment Foundation in June, in conjunction 
with the Foundation for Assistance to Small 
and Innovative Enterprises. Leon also served as 
a panelist on an investor panel discussion. He 
is president and founder of 5iTech, a Cleveland 
technology-transfer firm. e Roberto Santiago 
won three trophies in three categories at the 
2005 NPC Superior Bodybuilding and Fitness 
Championships last May at the Milander Audi- 
torium in Hialeah, Fla. He won the Men’s Over 
35 Overall Champion trophy; Men’s Over 35 
First Place trophy, Lightweight; and Men’s 
Open Third Place trophy, Lightweight. E: 
robertosantiago2004@yahoo.com. (This note 


appeared incorrectly in the last issue of OAM.) 


Rachel Goldberg, instructor of conflict analy- 
sis and dispute resolution at the Fulton School 
of Liberal Arts at Salisbury University, earned a 
PhD in social science at Syracuse University in 
May. Her dissertation research examined the best 
practices in intercultural and environmental con- 
flict resolution and how practitioner values shape 
practice. Rachel has conducted qualitative re- 
search on incipient gang-related activities, the 
identity effects on data collection, and how 
worldview and values affect practice. She is a 
member of the America’s Registry of Outstanding 
Professionals and the Association for Conflict 
Resolution, and she is a certified trainer for the 
Management Training Institute International. 
e Rob Hardy HI won the 2005 Grayson Books 
Poetry Chapbook Competition for his poetry 
chapbook, “The Collecting Jar.” E: rbhardy3rd 


@hotmail.com. W: www.graysonbooks.com. 
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e Sandy Thomason River purchased her first 


home in the northwestern mountains of Maine. 
“What fun to live an hour's drive from a four- 
lane highway, where the moose roam,” she says. 


“Come visit!” E: mountainlaurel@verizon.net. 


Jonathan Ablard has taken a position in the 
history department at Ithaca College in New 
York. e Denise Melvin started a new job as an 
information and communication officer at the 
Food and Agricultural Organization of the 
United Nations after working as a painter. She 
holds an MA in multimedia design and is work- 
ing on an MSc in sustainable development. A: 
38 via Scribonio Curione, Rome, Italy 00175. 
P: 333.378.3121. e Michael Roth is in his 
third season as a violinist with the New York 
City Ballet Orchestra. His 
wife, Sarah, is a cellist with 
the Broadway musical Hair- 
spray, and their 2-year-old 
son, Gabriel, is “currently 
unemployed.” The family 


relocated from Brooklyn to 


Maplewood, N.J. Michael’s 
mother, Nancy Roth '58, lives in Oberlin. A: 29 
Manley Terrace, Maplewood, N.J. 07040. P: 
973.762.4504. E: mikeroth@world.oberlin.edu. 
e William and Susan Carnahan Vodrey 
came back to campus during Commencement 
Weekend and visited the home of emeritus pro- 
fessor Dewey Ganzel and Carol Ganzel. While 
there, they met up with Ruth Feingold, Nick 
Rondell, and John Whitcomb. Professor 
Steven Plank and his wife, Katherine, also 


joined the gathering. e Erika Zucker, John 


Jabaley, and 3-year-old Hannah welcomed Isaac 
Ellis Zucker Jabaley on October 11, 2004. 
“Isaac brought good luck, a guest shot on the 
sitcom Rodney for his dad, and the Red Sox's 
World Series victory.” Erika currently works as 
a lawyer for the Writers Guild of America, 
west, “to finance the next stage of house reno- 
vation.” A: 516 W. Ave. 46, Los Angeles, Calif. 


90065. E: ezucker@wega.org. 


Eric Miller and Juliet Stumpf ‘89 moved to 


Portland. Ore.. where Eric has a new full-time 


job as dad, and Juliet started teaching at the 
Lewis & Clark Law School. The couple wel- 


comed Liam Jacob Miller Castles on June 15, 


2004, who “is now terrorizing the neighborhood 
with his Fisher-Price lawn mower,” says Eric. 
“Please visit and help us control him.” E: 


chasingmoose@gmail.com. e Lisa Mitchell is 


a postdoctoral fellow in the undergraduate Asian 
studies initiative and serves as a research asso- 
ciate in the department of history at the Uni- 
versity of Washington. She earned a PhD at 
Columbia University in 2004. e Amanda Udis- 
Kessler was appointed director of institutional 
research at Colorado College. She is working 
on her second album and a book on liberal reli- 
gious revival. “Life with spouse, two cats, and 


ferret is good.” E: udiskessler@hotmail.com. 


Rachel Yee Quill and 


her husband, Luis Alberto 


Rivera, welcomed Hannah 
Lydia on November 23, 
2004. Hannah joins big 
brother Tobias Eduardo, 
who turns 3 on January 
26. The family resides in 
Oakland, Calif., where Rachel is “loving staying 


at home with the kids for now.” 


Emily Baehr is touring with a bluegrass band 
called Vernon MclIntyre’s Appalachian Grass, in 
which she plays mandolin and sings, “albeit not 
quite operatically.” Stops thus far have included 
the Bean Blossom Festival in Indiana and the 
Grey Rocks Bluegrass Festival in Pennsylvania. 
“We also play quite often in St. Johns, Ohio, 
which is not terribly far from Oberlin.” Emily 
also bumped into several Obies at an early con- 
cert at the Basilica Cathedral in Covington. 
E: emilybaehr@fuse.net. W: www.fotme.com. e 
Nina Weiss Greenblatt, Ted Greenblatt ‘89, 
and the couple's son Jake 
Milo on 
April 9. The family lives in 


Seattle, Wash., where “life 


W elcomed son 


is busy, but parenting is 
more fun than 


us thought. Jake is sweet 


Greenblatt 


and goofy.” E: beansf@ 
yahoo.com, tedgreenblatt@comcast.net. ¢ 


Melissa Mueller headed back to school after 


10 years of teaching outdoor and environmen- 
tal education at the Catalina Island Marine 


Institute, the National Outdoor Leadership 


either of 


School, and the ‘Teton Science School in 
Wyoming. She is enrolled in the Teton Science 
School’s graduate program in environmental 
education and has relocated to Kelly, Wyo., 
where she and her dog are glad to still have lots 
of opportunities for backpacking, rock climb- 
ing, mountain biking, and skiing. “I'll also enjoy 
the more politically liberal environment of 
Jackson, although Moka (my dog) probably 


doesn't care about that,” she Says. 


Carlo Maley was appointed assistant professor 
at the Wistar Institute, a cancer research cen- 
ter in Philadelphia. He uses computational and 
evolutionary biology to study cancer and devel- 
op strategies to prevent it. A: 220 Locust St., 
#8A, Philadelphia, PA 19106. E: cmaley@ 


alum.mit.edu. 


Danwen Jiang, assistant professor of violin at 
Arizona State University, was awarded for dis- 
tinguished teaching in the Herberger College 
of Fine Arts in the spring. Recent performances 
include solo appearances with the Prairie En- 
semble in Illinois, Manchester Music Festival 
Orchestra, ASU Wind Symphony, and ASU 
Symphony Orchestra at the American String 
Teachers Association's national conference in 
Reno in February. Danwen’s performances of the 
Barber Violin Concerto and Vivaldi’s Four Seasons 
were released on CD as part of the celebration 
of the Manchester Music Festival's 30th anni- 
versary. She is a member of Arizona-based Trio 
Du Soleil and was a faculty artist at the 
Manchester Music Festival in Vermont this 
summer. Danwen’s former students include prize 
winners in competitions in the U.S., China, 
and Romania. She taught as a visiting faculty 
member at Oberlin’s Conservatory in 1999 and 
2000 and was invited by the Central Conser- 
vatory of Music in Beijing to give recital and 


master classes in May 2006. 


Bevin Kelley and | Lesser were married April 
4, 2004, in Oakland, Calif., with Michael 
Kelley ‘96 serving as best man. Sue Josephs and 
Eric Stein, both '92; Jesse Holstein 96; and 
Gillian Russom ‘00 were also in attendance. 


The couple lives in Oakland with nine rescued 


a | 
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where are they now? 


Rediscovering the Underground Railroad: 25 Years Later 


a 420-mile trek to retrace the Underground Railroad, a journey 

leading through the back roads of Kentucky and Ohio and into 
Oberlin—freedom. Donning cotton clothing, head wraps, and large 
brimmed hats—attire similar to that worn by fugitives in 1850— 
they try desperately to keep warm. Five students make the journey on 
foot (joined later by two more), while the other four “escapees” forge 
ahead in a 25-foot camper in search of churches, barns, or other 
secure structures offering shelter and food. 

As the nights grow colder, bodies become weary. Under the curi- 
ous stares of passersby, the students move slowly past motorists 
along Route 68, often tottering along the edge of ditches. In one 
Kentucky town, they are chased from a barn by the bat-swinging 
brother of the property owner. Finally, after 33 days, the project is 
complete, and lessons learned become life changing. “Our mutual 
need for cooperation from everyone drew us so close that it was as 
though we were family and always would be,” said members of the 
group after their return. “We saw that black people, if we work togeth- 
er, can do anything.” 

It’s been 25 years since that amazing winter term project. Curious 
to know how the lives of these alumni turned out, OAM was able to 
contact a few of them: 

After graduating from Oberlin in 1981, Lester Barclay earned a law 
degree at Case Western Reserve University. He primarily practices 
custody and divorce litigation, with a focus on representing children 
of divorce. He lives in Chicago with his wife, Sue Johnson Barclay, 
and their three children. “The project was a lesson in humility, having 
learned the struggles of our ancestors, as compared to the petty con- 
cerns that we have today,” he says. 

Herm Beavers '81 earned a master’s degree in creative writing at 
Brown University, followed by a master’s degree in African American 
Studies and a PhD in American studies at Yale, specializing in 
African American literature. Now an associate professor of English at 
the University of Pennsylvania, he lives in Burlington, N.J., with his 
wife, Lisa James-Beavers, and their two children, ages 3 and 8. “It 
was a completely life-changing experience,” he says. “I wouldn’t be 
doing what I’m doing now if it weren’t for the project. It confirmed 
my ability to make decisions about my own life.” 

Marzella Player-Credit ’82 earned a master’s degree in organiza- 
tional development at Columbia University. Today she lives in 
Washington, DC, where she works in human resources management, 
primarily in health care, while also pursing a side venture in home 
refurbishing with her husband, Keith, a real estate developer. She 
has a son, age 8. “That project was something | continue to draw on, 
and something | share with younger people,” she says. “We are over- 
due for a reunion. It would be good to get together and share how we 
are using the lessons we learned to raise our families and face the 


t's January 2, 1980, and nine Oberlin students are starting out on 


Ta 


David Hoard ‘81 (top right) and Herm Beavers ‘81 (bottom) were among the 
Oberlin students who walked the back roads of Kentucky in 1980. 


challenges in our lives. | wish everyone well!” 

David Hoard ’81 served as the leader of the Oberlin group, which 
received a $9,378 youth grant from the National Endowment for the 
Humanities—perhaps foreshadowing Hoard’s own career in 
fundraising. During his four years as vice chancellor for development 
at North Carolina Central University, he helped raise a large per- 
centage of the university's $50 million capital campaign. Today, as 
vice chancellor for development and university relations at North 
Carolina A&T State University, Hoard and his staff have raised 
$74 million toward a $100 million campaign. Living in Greensboro 
with his wife, Sharon, and his daughter, Hoard was named CEO in 
2000 of the International Civil Rights Museum in Greensboro, where 
he is raising $15 million for a proposed downtown museum. 

George Barnwell 81, who graduated from Columbia Law School, 
was appointed vice president and assistant general counsel for the 
Wachovia Corporation this spring. He recently relocated from Cold 
Spring, N.Y., to Charlotte, N.C., where he will be joined later this year 
by his wife, Sabrina Blain, and twin daughters. “We were trying to 
educate people because there were a lot of misconceptions out there,” 
recalls Barnwell. “I still remember the people, the different commu- 
nities that we went through, the rolling hills of Kentucky. People 
spent time with us and valued meeting us. There was genuine kin- 
ship in that whole trip. If | could have a face-to-face reunion, | would 
tell [my classmates] how much our common experiences meant to me.” 


Web Extra: 7o read the story about this project that appeared in OAM 
in 1980, visit www.oberlin.edu/OAM. 
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birds. Bevin is pursu- 
ing a veterinary tech- 
nician degree, spe- 
cializing in avian 
studies, while contin- 
uing to do freelance 


work in sound design 


and electronic music. 


Dana Boswell married Eric Williams on July 


9. The couple lives in Dallas. E: dana_boswell@ 
world.oberlin.edu. e Rachel Herr married 
Guillermo Cintron on the beach of Harbour 
Island in the Bahamas in November 2004. In 
June, the couple made a two-year commitment 
to USAID's foreign service in Kenya to work on 
HIV/AIDS programs. A: Unit 64102, APO, AE 
98831. E: rjherr@hotmail.com. ¢ Kelly King- 
O’Brien and Charissa 
King-O’'Brien welcomed 
fraternal twins Luna Mary 
and Mia Grace on June 23, 
the day of their parents’ 


wedding anniversary and 


. te 
; a 


King-O’Brien 


that of Charissa’s parents. @ 


Craig Surman was mar- 


ried in July 2004 with the following in atten- 


dance: pictured at the reception are (back row) 
Yvonne Kimmons and her husband, Bryan 
Williams; Weslie Surman; Craig Surman, and 
Peter Chen and his wife, Kathy Chen. Front 
row: Jeffrey Mandelbaum 95, Daniel Butts, 
and Daniel's girlfriend, Marta Wosinska. Since 
completing a fellowship in neuropsychiatry in 
2003, Craig has been working as the scientific 
coordinator for the Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital’; Adult Attention Deficit Hyperactivity 
Disorder research group. He lives in Watertown, 
Mass., and returned 
to Oberlin in May to 
give a lecture to the 
neuroscience program 
on adult ADHD. He 
was ‘thrilled to spend 
time with the neuro- 
science faculty and 


students.” E: 


Carl Buffett lives in Seattle, Wash., with his 
= s / ) 
wife, Audrey, their 5-year-old son, Simon, and 2 


year-old daughter, Zelia. Carl finished the math 


csurman@ partners.org. 
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grad program at the University of Washington 
two years ago and spent this past summer help- 
ing to create an interactive digital curriculum 
for Kinetic Books. This fall, he had planned to 
be back at the Northwest School, teaching cal- 
culus, running the yearbook, and coaching 
basketball. E: carl_buffett@mac.com. e Lea 
Filippi and Steven Bookman were married at 
their home in Anchorage, Alaska, on April 2. ¢ 


Kevin Munoz married Marguerite Gant on 


August 13. Kevin continues to work toward a 
PhD at Emory University, while Marguerite 
works as a piano teacher. The couple lives in 


Atlanta. E: kevin@tesarta.com. 


Emily Peckham married 


Arbus Ames on June 25, with 
Chris Hausman "95 in atten- 
dance. The couple honey- 
mooned on Prince Edward 
Island with their son, Bodhi, 
who was born on February 
15, 2004. The family lives 


on the island of Vinalhaven, Maine, where Chris 


Peckham 


works as a lobster boat captain. A: RR1 Box 59, 
East Boston Rd., Vinalhaven, ME 04863. P: 


207.863.4839. E: roadtripping@onebox.com. 


Amy Brown was the 2004 recipient of the Jane 
Morrison Memorial Film Fellowship in Maine. 
For the past seven years she has worked as a 
broadcast journalist creating documentaries for 
PBS and the Discovery Channel, and is current- 
ly working on a documentary about a Rwandan 
family returning to their village after 10 years ina 
refugee camp. The Morrison fellowship support- 
ed Amy's trip to Rwanda to attend a conference 
related to the 1994 genocide in that country. e 


Carolyn Lorenz married Matt Greenberg in 


February in a small ceremony in Michigan, 
with former roommate Karyn Brownson in 
attendance. Carolyn, a pediatrician, and Matt, 
an ER physician, recently completed their res- 


idencies at the University of Michigan and are 
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moving to rural Alaska to work in an Indian 
Health Service (IHS)-funded hospital/clinic that 
serves the Yupik population. E: Carolyn_Lorenz@ 


world.oberlin.edu. 


Peter Abrams opened a gourmet frozen 
business, which makes “gourmet ice cream cakes 
in a European tradition with modern creativity 
mixed in.” W: www.cafeglace.com. e Alexander 
Hurd will be presented with the 2005 Joy in 
Singing Award in a November 7 recital at 
Merkin Concert Hall in New York. He gave the 
world premiere performance of George Crumb’s 
A Journey Beyond Time with Speculum Musicae 
at Merkin in December 2004. Alex is assistant 
professor of music at the University of Buffalo. 
e Sadhu Johnston was appointed environ- 
mental commissioner by the mayor of Chicago. 
Prior to this appointment, he was assistant to 
the mayor for Green Initiatives. e Samantha 
Morse and Mark Brody were married April 30 
in Providence, R.I., a year after their first (and 
blind!) date. Sam is a senior program associate 
at Physicians for Human Rights, where she 
works with torture survivors seeking asylum in 
the U.S. Mark is a homeopathic physician 
in private practice. E: smorse@phrusa.org. e 


Samantha Sansevere began her third year in 


the RCTE (rhetoric, composition, and the 


Pra, 


teaching of English) PhD 
program at the University 
of Arizona this fall. She 
recently completed her 
coursework and will, “fin- 
gers crossed,” complete her 


comprehensive exams while 
Sansevere 


continuing to teach English 
courses in the school’s writing program. Over 
the summer she worked as a Pathways instructor 
for incoming first-generation college students 


and taught online composition courses. This 


ans to work as a writing program 


intern. “Tuscon is gorgeous!” E: 


year she p 
samiami@ 
email.arizona.edu. ¢ Brad Skow earned a PhD 
in philosophy at New York University and start- 
ed a job as an assistant professor at UMass 
Amherst this fall. E: brad@ungerleider.net. 


Martha Staeheli married Mark Lawless in 


New Haven, Conn., last October, and now has 
a “wondertul stepdaughter,” Lucy. Martha is 
working as a psychiatric researcher at Yale 
University, studying recovery from schizophre 


nia. E: martha.lawless@yale.edu. 
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Matthew Brigham was a summer associate 
Norris 


in New Jersey, 


at the Somerville law firm of 
McLaughlin & Marcus, P.A., 
and interned with Jonathan W. Feldman, U.S. 
magistrate judge for the U.S. District Court, 
New York. Matthew, a 


Rochester resident, attends S) racuse Univer- 


western district of 
sity College of Law, where he is in the top 25 
percent of his class. He is also the articles 
editor of The Labor Lawyer, the official publi- 
cation of the Labor and Employment Law 
section of the American Bar Association. ¢ 
Vania Stankiewicz married Michael Velotta 
on April 23 “in the middle of Ohio's great 
spring blizzard.” Susannah Telsey was the 


maid of honor. 


2000 


Katherine Boyer married 
Mare Andrews in a small 
ceremony on May 28. The 
couple met at Mt. Sinai 
Hospital, where Marc is 
chief resident of the ER. 
Katie 


degree in social work at 


earned a master’s 


Columbia University in 2002 and is working 
for the Lillian and Benjamin Hertzberg Pallia- 
tive Care Institute at Mt. Sinai, directed by 
Diane Meier '73. Katie is also pursuing post- 
graduate certification at New York University’s 
school of social work in palliative and end-of-life 
care. E: katherine.boyer@mssm.edu. e Flutist 


Claire Chase is founder of the International 


Contemporary Ensemble (ICE) in Chicago and 
was featured, along with the rest of the group, 
in a June issue of the Chicago Tribune. ICE 
won a national award for adventurous program- 
ming in 2004 and has been in residence at 
Columbia College Chicago since 2003. ¢ Katy 


Durham-Hammer and her husband, Herve 


Quadjovie, welcomed twins 
Diego Ali Quadjovie and 
Aliya Mawuena Quadjovie 
on March 31. After mater- 
nity leave, Katy planned to 
return to law practice at 
Donahue Gallagher Woods 


LLP in Oakland, Calif... 


where she advises businesses on everything 


Durham-Hammer 


from formation to dissolution and assists indi 


viduals and businesses In protec ting their copy- 
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righted creative works. e Leah Lipsky left her 
part-time position as an accompanist and vocal 
coach at the Landon School in Bethesda, Md., 
and asks those interested in taking on her former 
duties to visit www.landon.net or to contact her 
at leah_ml@yahoo.com. ¢ Roth Reason earned 
a masters degree in divinity at Westminster 
Theological Seminary in May. e Rebecca G. 
Swartz completed her MBA at UNC Kenan- 
Flagler Business School in May and moved 
back to her hometown of Boston, where she 
began her “dream job’ in July as assistant human 
rights manager for Reebok International. E: 


rswartz@world.oberlin.edu. 


2002 


Benjamin _Joffe-Walt 


was named African Print 


Journalist of the Year at a 
CNN-sponsored ceremony 


in Kenya in June. e Emily 


C. id Vv 
ta 
Joffe-Walt 


Bartlett Hines success- 


fully defended her master’s 
project, “The Uses of Irony,” 
and earned an MA in English at the University 
of Maryland, specializing in British modernism. 
Bettina Smith ‘03 attended the graduation cere- 
mony. Emily had plans to move to Nashville 
this fall to pursue a PhD in English at 
Vanderbilt. A: 3110 13th St. NW, Washington, 
DG 200102) Fe 


Katherine Miller worked on the editorial 


betoma@gmail.com. e 


team of Ron Howard's Cinderella Man. a film 
starring actor Russell Crowe as legendary 


boxer James J. Braddock. « Cynthia Taylor 


says that after spending the last three years in 
Philadelphia as a computer programmer, she 
moved to San Diego to start a new life as a 
graduate student. She plans to pursue a PhD 
in computer science at UC-San Diego and is 
eager to hear from Obies in the area. E: 
cynthiabagiertaylor@email.com. e Mandy 
Tuong graduated from the University of 
Minnesota Law School in May. She planned to 
spend a 


month in Costa 


Rica and the 
Galapagos “before submitting to the rigors of 


work” in the trusts and estate planning depart- 


ment at the Minneapolis- 
based law firm of Leonard, 
Street & Deinard. She and 
her English bulldog, Obi, 
live in the Uptown neigh- 


borhood of Minneapolis. E: 


mandytuong@gmail.com. 


2003 


Wendy Cyphers graduated from Boston 
University in May with a master’s degree in art 
history. She is living in Marburg, Germany, and 
would love to hear from Obies living in 
Europe. E: wendy5581@hotmail.com. ¢ Emily 
Enderle and 13 other Obies and friends par- 
ticipated in the 2005 San Francisco AIDS 10K 
Walk in Golden Gate Park on July 18. (See 
details in Regional Roundup.) e Michael Muna 
won a job with the Houston Ballet Orchestra 
in March 2004 and recently became a perma- 
nent core member of the orchestra. e Cedric 
Severino is in his final year of law school at 
the University of Southern California. e 
Michael Severino joined the Peace Corps as 
a sustainable agricultural volunteer after run- 
ning a small vegetable farm in Iowa for two 
years. He currently lives in a small Kichwan- 
speaking community at the upper edge of the 
Amazon basin. A: Michael Severino PCV, 


Casilla 15-01-035, Tena, Napo, Ecuador. 


2004 


Burt Betchart met Bill Schopf '63 at the 


World Summit on Evolu- 5 


tion in the Galapagos. Bill, 
a professor of paleobiolo- 
gy at UCLA, was there as 
a commentator for one of 
the talks. He is known for 


his discovery of the oldest 


known fossil. Burt was a 
guest of the organizing university, Universidad 
San Francisco de Quito, parent institution of 
the high school where he teaches physics. 
OMITTED ISSUE: Omitted 


FROM THE LAST 


from the “Alumni in Service to Oberlin” col- 
umn were Stephen Kaplan ‘57 and Kenneth 
Perkins '77, who served as guest presenters in a 
psychology lecture series offered by Protessor 
Norm Henderson last spring. Kenneth, whose 
photo identified him as Ken Weiss ‘63, appears 


correctly in his class note on page 34. 
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1926 
Alice Wright Wilbur met her husband, 
Bryson Wilbur '28, under the historic elm tree 


on Tappan Square. With bachelor’s and mas- 
ters degrees from Oberlin, she worked as a 
Ohio, 


Pennsylvania, later becoming director of the 


teacher in Aurora, and in 
reserve room at the Carnegie Library at Oberlin 
College. She retired in 1968 and relocated to 
Seattle, Wash., where she enjoyed collecting 
egocups, pictures, and stamps. Mrs. Wilbur 
died May 27, leaving a son, Frank, of Oberlin; 
sister Margaret Wright Pfaffle '34; seven grand- 
children; and eight great-grandchildren. Her 
husband and two sons, including William 


Wilbur 53, preceded her in death. 


1928 

Josephine Marean Hudson taught high 
school students in Massachusetts and physical 
education classes at the YWCA in Honolulu, 
Hawaii. She died May 2 in Riverside, Calif, 
leaving a son; three daughters; 14 grandchil- 
dren, including Marean Duarte '97; and 32 


great-grandchildren. 


o~9 

Margaret Hillman Weld, a teacher in New 
York's Edgemont School District for 40 years, 
was also a specialist in early American furni- 
ture, folk art, and decoration. She and her late 
husband, Paul, were active antique dealers in 
New England and lived ina fully restored, early 
saltbox home. Mrs. Weld died April 20 in 
North Bergen, N.J. 


1931 
Pauline Speedy Bickel died in March 2002, 


leaving her husband, Frederick, and three sons. 
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1932 

Rev. Jackson Wesley Day, a retired mission- 
ary with the United Methodist Church, served 
in Kalgan, China, from 1932 through 1938, earn- 
ing a master of divinity degree at Westminster in 
1941. With his family, he returned to China nine 
years later, serving also in Malaysia and Indonesia 
before retiring in 1976. He died June 5 in 
Lakewood, N.J., leaving a son, a daughter, four 
grandchildren, and six great-grandchildren. He 


was preceded in death by his wife, Ruthlydia. 


Anna_ Schmidt Melcher, a resident of 
Oberlin since 1936, was an active member of 
Sacred Heart Catholic Church and its Altar 
and Rosary Society, parish relations club, and 
Friday music club. She was involved in the 
recycling program at Kendal at Oberlin and 
enjoyed gardening and playing violin for men- 
tally disabled children. Mrs. Melcher died 
April 1 at the age of 96, leaving three daugh- 
ters, a sister, a brother, 11 grandchildren, and 
17 great-grandchildren. Her husband, Robert 
A. Melcher '32, emeritus professor of music 


history at Oberlin, preceded her in death. 


Harry Thomsen, MA '34, was a geologist and 
geophysicist with the Shell Oil Company for 35 
years. He helped develop the field of explo- 
ration economics and trained oil industry lead- 
ers in the field. In retirement, he organized and 
directed a team for the U.S. Geological Survey 
that created a report on U.S. oil and gas 
reserves, and he did consulting work for the 


Mr. 


enjoyed hiking, music, and travel, and was 


Colorado School of Mines. Thomsen 
known for his love of puns and devotion to his 
family. He died April 30 in Denver, leaving 
three daughters, eight grandchildren, and five 
great-erandchildren. His wife, Anna Johnson 


Thomsen 32, preceded him in death. 


1933 


Elizabeth Barrick Neavill, MA ‘39, an art 


Downer 


history instructor at Milwaukee 
College from 1939 to 1942, taught living room 
learning courses in American architecture fol- 
lowing WWIL. In the Cleveland area, she held 
offices with the Western Reserve Unit of the 
Herb Society of America and was awarded the 
groups medal of honor in 1991. She traveled 
gardens and 
taking courses in garden history. Mrs. Neavill 
died at Kendal at Oberlin October 18, 2004, 


leaving son Gordon Neavill '66, daughter 


extensively in England, visiting 


Elizabeth Neavill Pentreath '68, sister Virginia 
Barrick Hall 34, brother James Barrick '44, 
and five grandchildren. Her husband, Burdette 


Neavill '33, preceded her in death. 


1934 


Dr. Leonard Schuman was an internationally 
recognized scholar, researcher, and teacher in 
cancer prevention and infectious disease. As a 
public health professor at the University of 
Minnesota, he served two years on the surgeon 
general's Committee on Smoking and Health, 
contributing to findings in the 1960s that helped 
issue the first formal declaration from the gov- 
ernment that smoking causes cancer. After earn- 
ing an MD at Case Western Reserve University, 
he served as a commissioned officer with the 
U.S. Public Health Service before joining the 
School of Public Health at Minnesota and estab- 
lishing the country’s first doctoral program in epi- 
demiology. Dr. Schuman’s research and teaching 
continued into the 1970s and ‘80s, with a major 
study of testing that aids in the early detection of 
colon cancer. He died May 31 at age 92, leaving 
a son, a daughter, and several grandchildren. 


1936 

Mary Carter Beatty was a homemaker in 
Raleigh, N.C., where she offered her kitchen to 
the local Indian-Pakistani Student Association, 
delivered food for Meals-on-Wheels, served as 
an assistant Girl Scout leader, and was a skilled 
knitter and seamstress. At age 70, she fulfilled 
a lifelong dream by earning a junior accountant 
diploma and special recognition award at 
Hardbarger Junior Business College. Mrs. 
Beatty died February 12, leaving her husband, 
Kenneth, of 68 years; three daughters, includ- 
ing Susan Beatty Jolly-Woodruff “62; four 


grandchildren; and two great-grandchildren. 


Dr. William Shelby Oliver was a multi-sport 
athlete at Oberlin who lettered in football and 
track while playing basketball, singing in the 
Glee Club, and serving as class president. In 
1936, he married Evelyn “Puddy” Lucetta 
Gordinier ‘34, a pianist, and went on to raise a 
family of eight children. An MD degree from 
Western Reserve University was followed by a 
three-year stint with the U.S. Army Medical 
Corps during WWII and a surgical residency at 
University Hospitals in Cleveland. In 1947, he 
set up a surgery practice in Alameda, Calif.; he 
performed his last surgery on his 65th birthday. 


The medical group he founded grew to include 
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Genealogical Society, the American Red Cross, | 1942 scholarship fund or to Conservatory of 


28 doctors in specialty groups, including his own 
son, David Oliver 62. In 1977, Dr. Oliver retired 
to Borrego Springs, a place he called “the last 
paradise in California.” A fan of the Yeomen foot- 
ball team, he and his wife donated a gift annuity 
of $1 million in 1996 to endow Oberlin’s Delta 
Lodge Directorship in Athletics. After Mrs. Olivers 
death in 2000, he created the Evelyn “Puddy” 
Oliver Scholarship Fund at Oberlin, which en- 
dows 32 students each year with full funding. 
Dr. Oliver died June 5 at his home in St. George, 
Utah, at age 92. He leaves his children, 15 


grandchildren, and seven great-grandchildren. 


m7 
Mary Helen Pearson Drissel died April 12 


in Ambler, Pa. She leaves her husband, Clyde, 


and three children. 


Claudia Greene Roby, a violinist, was a mem- 
ber of the All City Orchestra in Detroit. She 
served as a USO hostess during WWII in Detroit, 
where she met her husband, Jesse. In 1963, as 
a member of the NAACP, Mrs. Roby witnessed 
Martin Luther King’s “I have a dream” speech. 
She was later honored by the Detroit City 
Council with a Spirit of Detroit Award, and she 
was active in local Episcopal churches. She 


died May 12, leaving her husband and a son. 


1938 

Dr. Charles Fraser retired in 1986 as a gener- 
al and hand surgeon in Riverside, Calif. During 
his career he chaired the department of surgery 
at Riverside Community Hospital, served as a 
volunteer surgeon at Riverside County General 
Hospital, and was chief of surgery at the VA 
Hospital in Tucson, Ariz. Also a Riverside orange 
grower, he was a member of the Victoria Club, 
the Thursday Night Bridge Club, Calvary 
Presbyterian Church, and the Riverside County 
Medical Association. Dr. Fraser died June 20, 
leaving his wife, Phyllis; a son; two daughters: 
two sisters, including Elizabeth Fraser Cain '42; 


and four grandchildren. 


Eleanor Cook Guernsey, MA °39, taught 


high school French and English for 27 years in 
Fostoria, Ashland, and Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. A 
member of the First Presbyterian Church in 
Fostoria for 60 years, she served there as an 
elder and Sunday school teacher. She was pres- 
ident of the Fostoria chapter of the Association 
of University Women and a member of 


Daughters of the American Revolution, the Ohio 


and many other organizations. Mrs. Guernsey 
died May 8, leaving a daughter, a son, sister 
Henrietta Cook Warner "42, five grandchildren, 
and four great-grandchildren. Her husband, 


James D. Guernsey 39, preceded her in death. 


James K. Lindsay, a retired New York attorney 
and advocate for the disadvantaged, earned a 
law degree at the University of Michigan and 
established a practice in New York. He served 
on the board of directors of the New York City 
Mission Society for 12 years and on the Fair 
Housing Commission of Briarcliff, N.Y. After 
the 1972 death of his wife, Priscilla Shepherd 
Lindsay 38, he married Shirley Blois Brown and 
retired to Savannah, Ga., where he initiated a 
volunteer program at Georgia Legal Services 
and helped establish a Safe Shelter for women 
and their children. He was honored with a “Jim 
Lindsay Day” in 2002 when the shelter opened 
its new facility. Mr. Lindsay died May 30 in 
Amherst, Md., leaving three children, including 
ev. Susan Tobias '65 and Kenneth Lindsay '68; 
brother Dennis J. Lindsay '38; six grandchildren; 


and one great-grandchild. 


1940 
Louise Green Wear was a popular teacher of 
violin and viola for 68 years, the past 40 of them 
in Durham, N.H., where her husband, Robert 
Wear ‘41, taught at the University of New 
Hampshire. She was among the state's first 
devotees of the Suzuki method and was known 
for her disciplined and nurturing teaching style. 
Well known in her community, Mrs. Wear was a 
40-year member of the Durham Community 
Church choir. She died April 28, leaving her 
husband of 60 years, two children, five grand- 


children, and three great-grandchildren. 


1942 

ane Modlin Franklin taught elementary vocal 
music in Michigan and served as an associate 
professor of music education at Salisbury State 
College. She lived in Pittsburgh, Chicago, Angola, 
Ind., and Salisbury, Md., before moving to Orchard 
Park, N.Y., 26 years ago, where she was active 
with the Orchard Park Symphony, serving as 
president and chairwoman of several committees. 
She also served as a docent at the Buffalo Zoo 
and Roycroft Village. Mrs. Franklin died June 9 
at home, leaving her husband of 58 years, Murray 
J., two daughters, and two grandchildren, Mem- 


orial gifts can be directed to Oberlin’s Class of 


Music scholarships, Office of Development, 50 
W. Lorain St., Oberlin, OH 44074. 
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Charles Farnsworth earned a master’s degree 
in accounting at Ohio State University and 
worked as a CPA with Coopers & Lybrand in 
New York, retiring as a partner in 1983. He 
died April 23 at Kendal at Oberlin, leaving his 
wife, Kathryn Micklewright Farnsworth 44; a 
daughter; three sons, including James R. 


Farnsworth ’86; and six grandchildren. 
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Rev. Dr. William Watson was an officer in 
the Army Chaplain Corps for 20 years, earning 
the Bronze Star Medal, the Army Commenda- 
tion Medal, and the Legion of Merit, among 
others. In 1972, he began working as a jail chap- 
lain in Ventura, Calif., where he developed 
close relationships with inmates of all religions. 
Upon retiring in 1985, he enjoyed traveling with 
his wife, Phyllis, singing in the chapel at the 
local naval base, and watching football. He died 
December 13, 2004, leaving two daughters, 
four grandchildren, and a brother. 


1946 

Bernard “Beryl” Weiner, a painter and 
teacher for most of his career, taught art at the 
University of Akron, the Cleveland Museum 
of Art, and in the Cleveland public schools, 
retiring in 1982 as a professor of art at Kent 
State University. His work, which is represent- 
ed in several private and institutional collec- 
tions, includes a mural at the University of Akron 
and a hall of historical Jewish figures in an Akron 
synagogue. Mr. Weiner retired to Keene, N.H., 
with his wife, Deborah, where he enjoyed a 
second career in human service work, particu- 
larly in employment training for seniors, fuel 
assistance, and affordable housing. A promi- 
nent Democratic Party activist, he also enjoyed 
gardening, baseball, and progressive politics. 
Mr. Weiner died June 21, leaving his wife, four 


children, and three grandchildren. 


1948 

John Blumgart, after two years at Oberlin, 
enlisted in the Army, where he served as a radio 
operator with the 104th Infantry Division before 
being captured by German troops in 1944. He 
was freed from a POW camp by Russian soldiers 


in 1945 and left the Army with the rank of sec- 
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ond lieutenant and a Purple Heart award. He 
returned to Oberlin, graduating in 1948, and 
earned a masters degree at Columbia 
University. In 1960, Mr. Blumgart became an 
economist with USAID, working on infrastruc- 
ture projects in La Paz, Bolivia, and Bangkok. 
After retiring in 1982, he worked as a consult- 
ant with African nations, spending up to six 
months at a time in sub-Saharan countries 
such as Rwanda and Zaire, working with agen- 
cies applying for U.S. assistance. Mr. Blumgart 
died April 9 in Rockville, Md., leaving three 


sons and five grandchildren. 


Jean Goretzka Felix married Ernest Robert 


Felix '49 and lived in River Forest. Ill. 


with 
their five children. She served on the local 
school board and as president of the PTA, as 


president of the River Forest Women’s Club, 


and as the first woman member of the River 


Forest Board of Trustees. She died March 17, 


leaving three sons and two daughters. 


I950 
Dr. William Denison, MA ‘52, with a PhD in 


mycology from Cornell University, was an asso- 


ciate professor in the Department of Botany 
and Plant Pathology at Oregon State University 
from 1966 until his retirement in 1993. A spe- 
cialist in mushrooms, molds, and lichens, he 
founded a consultancy group that provides spawn 
and technical support to mushroom growers. 
Dr. Denison also co-founded the Willamette 
Institute of Biological Control, dedicated to 
developing environmentally friendly pest-con- 
trol solutions. Following his testimony in court 
about the health of Oregon's Douglas fir forests, 
the importation of unprocessed wood into the 


U.S. was banned from all countries except 


MyYRON R. SZOLD ’56 
1935-2005 
Oberlin College Trustee 


t is hard to describe Myron Szold, hard to put 
into words the essence of his spirit. As a member 


in turn delighted in their joy, in their “aliveness.” 
Myron delighted in the arts. | remember walking 
of the Oberlin Board of Trustees’ Investment into his office once, with its collection of New 
Committee, | found myself at times being asked to Yorker cartoons on one wall and a stunningly ele- 
explain Myron to new colleagues. “Who is this man?” gant, curved, contemporary rocking chair sitting in 
welcome. | can still see him smiling in reaction to 


my delight. Myron delighted in the Old Town 


Music School in Chicago and its folk music. He 


they'd cry in frustration, “what is going on in this 
committee, with its wandering conversations and 
Myron sitting quietly at the head of the table, smil- 
ing? What is this?” So here is my attempt to explain. loved contemporary dance and celebrated two great 
Myron had a nose, not just a nose for invest- loves when he commissioned a piece, Love Stories, 
for Hubbard Street Dance Chicago in celebration 
of Pam's 60th birthday. 


And Myron had fun. Who else would buy a 


ments, but a nose for people. He had a nose for that 


special something each person offered. He delighted 
in the people he knew, valued them and what he 
could learn from them. On the Investment Committee, Myron 
brought together people of different skills and widely different per- 
sonalities, rightly sensing that our best thinking would come from 
connecting to and hitting against each other. Sometimes | think 
Myron liked the notion of bumper cars, for the best ideas came when 
the sparks flew. He conveyed his deep respect for each of us, so that 
we, too, could be open and listen to the different views. 

And quietly, softly, he taught us how to dance together—each of 
us with different steps, coming together in varying patterns, elegant- 
ly moving to and fro around the room—with a bit of syncopation and 
all to an underlying theme. It was very subtle, very 


Jaguar convertible—in Chicago no less—for the sheer joy of it? Who 
else would drive into Cleveland for dinner, top down, 70 miles an 
hour or so—in 30 degree weather, heater blasting? Myron would find 
humor in the strangest places, often stopping a serious discussion 
dead in its tracks with a keen, apt, and very funny comment. 
Sometimes it would break the tension, or move us in a totally new 
direction, and sometimes he'd just leave us wondering, scratching 
our heads. Myron never took himself too seriously—he might say he 
didn’t take himself seriously at all. 

There was something indescribable about Myron. He was smart, 


funky rhythm gracious, and elegant, yet he had this fun, funky, off-beat way about 


sophisticated, and oh, so much fun. 

Myron delighted in beauty, the quirky, and the vitality around 
him. He delighted in his wife, Pam, their trips together, their shared 
interests, their just being together. His eyes would light up whenev- 
er he talked of her. | remember getting his invitation to “a raucous 


celebration of their recent marriage’—they were so thrilled. And we 


him. He had that special something, that joi de vivre, that je ne sais 
quoi that we all loved so dearly. Maybe it’s just that he loved life. And 


that was his greatest gift to us all. 


| JupirH PLows ’67 is an Oberlin College trustee. 
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Canada and Mexico. In 2004, he made contact 
with the Ministry of Russian Natural Resources, 
whose Far East Forestry Institute was seeking 
out sterile Douglas fir seeds to plant in its nurs- 
ery. Dr. Denison died April 8 in Corvallis, Ore., 
leaving his wife, Margo Mellinger Denison ‘48; 


four children; four grandchildren; and a sister. 


1951 


Dr. Lee Sonneborn, professor emeritus of 


mathematics at Michigan State University and a 


former faculty member at the University of 


Kansas, died August 14, 2004, in East Lansing, 
Mich. He leaves a son, a daughter, and a broth- 


er. His wife, Vida, had died seven days earlier. 


195 
Dr. Date Shelly, with a PhD in mathematics 
from the University of Illinois, worked for IBM in 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y., for 28 years. He moved to 
Raleigh, N.C., where he taught computer engi- 
neering at North Carolina State University, played 
in the Highland Orchestra, and helped build 
houses for Habitat for Humanity. He died 
unexpectedly on June 23, leaving his wife, Jean 
Olson Shelly; three children; four grandchil- 


dren; and a brother. 


1956 

Oberlin College Trustee Myron R. Szold, a 
folk music devotee and founding partner of an 
investment counseling firm in Chicago, died 
September 25 at his home in Streeterville, Ill. 
He was 70. In 1976, with a degree in econom- 
ics from Oberlin, Mr. Szold co-founded Harris 
Associates, where, as the companys investment 
policy committee chair, he was once given a 
standing ovation by employees at Federated 
Department Store, a Harris profit-sharing fund 
client. He was named president of the company 
in 1989 and retired five years later. In retirement, 
Mr. Szold served as a senior advisor to ‘Talon 
Asset Management and as an Oberlin trustee, 
chairing the Board’s investment committee. A 
strong supporter of science teaching at Oberlin, 
he was a lead donor in 1999 to the Oberlin 
Science Center. His gift of $500,000 in match- 
ing funds was meant to encourage other donors 
and led to gifts and pledges of $4 million in just 
eight months. Mr. Szold also supported Oberlin’s 
library by establishing an endowed book fund, 
in honor of former economics professor Kenneth 
Roose, to purchase books in the field of eco- 
nomics. A dulcimer player with a passion for 


music, Mr. Szold and his wife, Pam, attended 
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weekend concerts at the Old Town School of 
Folk Music, where he also served as a board 
member. He was known for his collection of 
New Yorker cartoons and Japanese bamboo bas- 
kets. In addition to his wife, Mr. Szold is sur- 
vived by a son, a daughter, a stepson, a sister, 


and four grandchildren. 


Gloria Boyce Walker was inducted into the 
Cincinnati Senior Citizen Hall of Fame in 
2003 in recognition of her service to the com- 
munity, which included 27 consecutive years of 
delivering Meals on Wheels. A music teacher 
by profession, she played the French horn and 
baritone in the Sycamore Community Band. 
She was past president of the League of Women 
Voters of the Cincinnati Area, which honored 
her with its Martha ‘Taft Service Award, and she 
tutored adult new readers as part of the YWCA’'s 
LEARN Program. She died July 10, leaving her 
husband, Donald E. Walker ’54, of 50 years; 


three daughters; and four grandchildren. 
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| Janet McClure Simon lived throughout the 


eastern U.S., working in art museums, libraries, 
nurseries, health food stores, and for peace 
organizations. In Barnesville, Ohio, she attend- 
ed Stillwater Meeting and served on the staff of 
Olney Friends School for three years. Mrs. 
Simon enjoyed drawing, singing, and_ bird 
watching, as well as playing the flute, piano, 
dulcimer, and recorder. She died June 19, 2004, 
in Barnesville, leaving her husband, Richard: 


three children; and three grandchildren. 
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Catherine Pierce Brelsford earned a mas- 
ters degree in music at Western Michigan 
University and taught in the Battle Creek 
School System in Michigan. She retired to 
Salem, S.C., where she was the leader of the 
Keowee Synkers synchronized swimmers, a 
trombone player in the Dixie Keys Jazz Band, 
taught bridge and aerobics, and enjoyed hiking. 
She died May 2, leaving her husband, Thomas: 


a brother; and two grandchildren. 


Curtice Loop Lewis, a 15-year resident of 
Annapolis, Md., retired in 2002 from ARINC. 
where she worked as an editorial assistant in 
the marketing department. She enjoyed classi- 
cal music, literature, art, opera, and wildlife. 
Mrs. Lewis died May 6, leaving her compan- 


ion, Gordon Woodhead; two sons: and sister, 


1962 

Daral Rauscher played bass trombone with 
the San Antonio Symphony and the Dallas 
Symphony Orchestra, retiring in 1995. He 
died March 16 in Dallas, leaving his wife, 


Susan Mechem Rauscher ‘62. 


1972 
Douglas Fertig, director of human resources 
for the U.S. Senate, died at home in Alexandria, 
Va., on April 2. He is survived by his wife, 


Susan Hepler Fertig; a son; and a daughter. 


1975 

Gregory Allen Best lived for the past 14 years 
in the California Bay Area, where he worked as 
an electrician at a local water utility company. 
He previously earned his electrician journey- 
man’s card at the General Motors plant in Parma, 
Ohio. An avid gardener and art and music 
lover, Mr. Best was well known as an outspo- 
ken opponent of racism and bigotry. He was 
politically active in his AFSCME union, mobi- 
lizing its members around many cases and 
causes in defense of the working class, both 
locally and internationally. Shortly after his 
sudden death on December 16, 2004, friends 
and co-workers gathered to pay tribute to his 


sense of humor and his commitment to fight- 


ing for what he believed in—a more just world 
for working people and the oppressed. Mr. 
Best is survived by his wife, Phyllis; two sons; 


his mother; and nine brothers and sisters. 


1978 

Monique Reid Berryhill, an attorney who 
lived in Freeport, N.Y., died January 3 after a 
lengthy battle with cancer. She is survived by 
her husband, Fred; a daughter; a son; her moth- 


er; and three brothers. 
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Gerard Smith, with his wife, Rachel Fink Smith 
'79, relocated from Somerville to Medford, 
Mass., more than two years ago. He died January 
9 while vacationing in Gulf Stream, Fla. He 
leaves his wife, a sister, and three brothers, 


"IO 


including Thomas Smith 78. 


Jessica Reese Nelson, a resident of 


Stahlstown, Pa., studied at the Ellis School in 
Pittsburgh and at the New York Botanical Gar- 
dens. She died March 13 at her home, leaving 


her husband, Douglas; a son; and a daughter. 
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A CARING COMMUNITY 
WITH GREAT PRIORITIES 


Over fifteen Kendal residents volunteered as Grandparent 
Readers on Thursdays last spring at Eastwood School in 
Oberlin sharing an hour of reading time in the library 
with students from kindergarten through second grade. 
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KENDAL 
«> at Oberlin 
A Continuing Care Retirement 


Community serving older adults in 
the Quaker tradition. 


600 Kendal Drive 
Oberlin, OH 44074 
1-800-548-9469 
www.kao.kendal.org 
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Photos by Leslie Candor Farquhar, ‘50, a Kendal resident 


ONE MORE THING 


Searchin’ for a Heart 


Oberlin geology major Rick Ruggles '78 
began photographing “found hearts” in 
2001. An award-winning jeweler and 
metalsmith artist in Washington, DC, 
he shoots each heart exactly as he 
finds it, with no manipulation or adjust- 
ment. His collection of hearts numbers 
in the thousands. 


